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ABSTRACT 

Approximately 300 annotated references to research on 
the impact of television and other visual media on the behavior and 
development of children are presented in three sections of this 
bibliography. The first section consists of reports about the type of 
fare offered to the public and the values and picture of life it 
presents. Literature in the second section deals with the viewers of 
television, the role of television in their lives, and the 
relationships between derriographlc variables and the viewers* program 
preferences. Research which assesses specific effects of viewing 
particular forms of visually presented stlmali is described in the 
third section. The scope of the review Is limited to the 
entertainment and Informational aspects of television, and citations 
are provided only for books and research papers up through January of 
1971, An additional 250 refeL'ences are Included In an unannotatad 
supplemental list, (Author/SH) 
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FOREWORD 



This annotated bibliography is the by-product of a research 
program on television and social behavior Initiated in 1969, under 
the guidance of the Surgeon General’s Scientific Advisory Conmlttee 
on Television and Social Behavior. A major emphasis o the Committee’s 
activities is the support and coordination of twenty-three research 
projects which have been underway since mid-1969 and are scheduled 
for completion in 1971. However, it was felt that an additional 
effort should be made to update information on prior research in the 
area of television and social behavior. This bibliography is the 
result of that effort. 

From a numerical standpoint, this listing is impressive. There 
are approximately 300 annotated and 250 unannotated citations. However, 
in view of the pervasiveness of television in the lives of our children, 
the scope and depth of relevant literature is surprisingly limited. 

There is much we do not know about the impact of television on the 
behavior and attitudes of children, and much that remains equivocal. 

The program of research under the sponsorship of the Surgeon 
General’s Scientific Advisory Committee on Television and Social 
Behavior will hopefully expand our knowledge in this area. In the 
meantime, we believe that this bibliography can be useful uo 
researchers in the field and to those informed citizens who wish to 
know what questions have been asked and what answers have been 
found about the impact of television on the behavior and attitudes 
of children. 



Eli A. Rubinstein, Ph.D. 

Vice Chairman 

Surgeon General’s Scientific 
Advisory Conmittee on 
Television and Social Behavior 
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PREFACE 



Television viewers have begun to fascinate researchers almost 
as much as television has fascinated viewers. Thus, the past decade 
has witnessed a sharp increase In both research and public concern 
over the impact of this aspect of the mass media. This bibliography 
and the research program of which it is a part is an outgrowth of 
this public concern. However, on a more restricted scale, this 
reference work is simply an attempt to present in a concise yet 
comprehensive manner relevant research on the impact of television. 

This bibliography Incorporated as its base previous reviews of 
the literature, such as Greenberg and Tannenbaum’s (1968) review of 
mass communication research, Schramm's (1964) compilation of references 
for the UNESCO bibliography on mass media, and Weiss's analysis of 
the effects of the mass media. In addition, the standard sources such 
as Psychological Abstracts , Sociological Abs tracts , Current Contents , 
and Annual Review articles were used in conjunction and the National 
Clearinghouse for Mental health Information and the National Library 
of Medicine (MEDLARS) literature retrieval services to obtain the 
initial bibliographic listing. From this initial set of references 
approximately 300 of the most relevant citations were selected for 
annotation with an additional 250 included in an unannotated supplemental 
list. The search of the literature, begun in October 1969 and completed 
in January 19/1, represents as closely as possible a careful coverage 
of material in the major journals. 

The annotated material Is alphabetical and divided into three 
sectional "Television Content and Programming," "Audience Viewing 
Patterns and General Effects of Television," and "The Impact of 
Television and Other Visual Media on Children and Youth." 

The first section, "Television Content and Programming," consists 
of reports about the type of fare offered to the public and the values 
and picture of life it presents. References range from Gerbner's (1969) 
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content analysis of TV programming to Pool's (1960) discussion of the 
role of "public taste" in regulating television programming. Also 
Included are abstracts of recent research on the structure and operation 
of the broadcast Industry. 

"Audience Viewing Patterns and General Effects of Television" 
cites literature which deals with the viewers of ^television, the 
role of television in their lives, and the relationships between 
demographic variables and the viewers ' prograin preferences and viewing 
patterns. The research in this section describes viewer characteristics, 
as in the reports by Himmelwelt, Oppenheim, and Vince (1958), Maccoby 
(1958) , and Schramni, Lyle, and Parker (1961) , which have provided a 
broad outline of the role television plays in the life of a child, 

"The Impact of Television and Other Visual Media on Children and 
Youth" describes reaearch designed to assess the specific effects 
of viewing particular forms of visually presented stimuli. Such factors 
as modification of attitudes and values (Ballyn, 1959), and the observational 
learning of aggressive behavior (Bandura, 1969) are characteristic of 
articles presented in this category. 

The scope of this bibliography, as with any review of the literature, 
is somewhat arbitrarily determined. For example, citations are provided 
only for book and research papers, while articles appearing in newspapers 
and other popular journals are not included , Moreover, the bibliography 
stresses research on the impact of television and other visual media 
on the behavior and development of children, since this area is of major 
interest to the Surgeon General’s Scientific Advisory Commit cce on 
Te.levislon and Social Behavior, In addition, although one of the major 
topic areas of this review is the relationship between televised violence 
and the aggressive behavior of viewers, there has been no attempt to 
survey the literature relevant to violence or aggression per se. Finally, 
we have restricted the scope of our review to the entertainment /informational 
aspects of television and have not dealt with the vast literature pertaining 
to educational television. 

In spite of limitations, the bibliography covers a wide range of 
research topics. While effort was made to include all references pertinent 
to the subject, undoubtedly some items have been overlooked, especially 
in the foreign literature. However, it is hoped that the scope is 
sufficiently broad that the bibliography will be valuable to persons with 
diverse needs and theoretical orientations. 



One final comment , and perhaps the most important. Is an 
acknowledgment of our gratitude for the sustained assistance of 
staffs at the National Institute of Mental Health, Colorado State 
University, and the University of Wisconsin. The initial Impetus 
for this bibliography came from Dr. Eli A, Rubinstein and we are 
grateful that he has continued to play an active role in guiding 
this project. In addition, the members of the Surgeon General's 
Scientific Advisory Committee on Television and Social Behavior 
provided useful comments on the first draft of the bibliography. 
We wish to eKpress our appreciation of Miss Barbara Platte of 
Biospherics, Inc. who assisted in the preparation of an early 
draft of some of the annotations appearing in this volume. 
Moreover, we are particularly indebted to several members of the 
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TELEVISION CONTENT 
AND PROGRAMMING 



1, Bljm,, A, William, anC Manvell, Roger, Eds, Television i Che creative exparl- 
ence . New Yorki Hastings House, 1967, 328 p. 

This collection of essays surveys recent progress In the art «id technique 
of television production In Britain and America, Topics include TV journalism, 
news presentations, Folltical campaigns. Interviewing, and educational TV, as 
well as the roles of directors, writers, and performers. The essay on violence 
4n TV drama suggests that chlldi’on need not be shielded from the factual pre- 
sentation of vlolsnce, although parents should explain the unreality of kill- 
ing in dramatic productions. Violence Is never normal but is Indicative of an 
Individual or social disturbance that needs resolution. The truthful presen- 
tation of any act of violence should show the nature of the disturbance that 
precipitated It, not why violence is wrong. The home atmosphere is an Impor- 
temt factor mitigating the effects of televised violence. 



2, Clark, Cedric C, Television and social control i some observations on the por- 
trayal of ethnic minorities. Television Quarterly , _8sl8-22, 1969, 

This author views miss comaunlcatlon as voth a cause of social conflict 
and a method of controlling it. To the extent that America is organized along 
principles of race or ethnicity, COTmuaicatlon functions to maintain the estab- 
lished order and is dierefore crucial to the understanding of social conflict. 
TV reflects the social structure of society by Its selection and presMitation 
of characters. Nonrecognition or ridicule of certain groups engenders a pre- 
dictable attempt of these group members to regain exploited self-esteem. Tele- 
vision also affects the social structure through its regulation of the occupa- 
tional roles assigned to minority group members. M early analysis of program- 
ming showed that all black characters had some connection with organizations 
devoted to ^e maintenance of law «id order. Those who benefit least from so- 
ciety are thus increasingly shown in roles associated with the protection of 
that society. The content analysis also showed that members of European immi- 
grant groups were usually accorded much more respect in TV programming than 
members of other minority classes'. The investigator concludes that as the TV 
Industry exercises greater control over ethnic minorities through Its regula- 
tion of programming, rebellion by thm Is likely to incraasei as this rebellion 
increases, TV In turn is likely to exert greater md greater control. 
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3, Content analysis of. programs preferred by children. Monthly Bulletin of the 
Radio rad Television Culture Research Institute . 10(9) . i960, 

Japanese reseazchers analyaed the content of 70 TV programs originating 
In both Japw and the United States which were favorites of Japanese children* 
Aggressive-hero type programs tended to stress Justice , courage, and self- 
confidence, while the villain usually employed cruelty, selfishness, and vio- 
lence. Socially desirable characteristics, such as fairness, diligence and 
good manners, were seldom portrayed. In these shows, good Invariably overcame 
evil, and In the majority of cases studied violence wasi the means used to ac- 
complish Justice, 



4, DeFleur, Melvin, Occupational roles as portrayed on television. Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly , 28s57-74, 1964, 

This Investigator found that television portrayals of workers tended to 
emphasize stereotypes and focus on atypical, dramatic or deviant aspects of 
many occupations. He argues that Incidental learning from television may con- 
tribute to the child’s orientation to others carrying out specific work roles, 
and that this leaning source Is imllkely to be counterbalanced by more real- 
istic Information systematically from other sources. In a content analysis of 
programs that portrayed people Interacting to moderr* settings where recogniz- 
able work roles were being carried out (thus excluding Westerns), he discovered 
that occupations associated with the enforcement or administration of the law 
accounted for nearly one-third of the televised work force. The analysis also 
showed that these characters were stereotyped, with clever and legally unortho- 
dox lawyers, and hardened and brutal police officials, who were less capable 
than the resourceful private investigators. Using an Index of power based on 
the relative number of dominant and submissive acts, Judges ranked very high, 
followed by district attorneys and police officials* Private detectives and 
lasers were moderately powerful, «id uniformed patrolmen, sheriffs, «id dep- 
uties were slightly lower In power* 



5, Elkin, Frederick. The psychological appeal of the Hollywood Western* Journal 
of Educational Sociology , 24 i 72-86, 1950. 

The Investigator analyzed qualitative aspects of traditional Western mw/- 
les which are often displayed during children’s heavy viewing periods on tele- 
vision. He found that Justice always prevailed In this type of motion picture, 
and the typical hero neither smoked or drank, did not lose his temper, fought 
fair, uid was a paragon of democratic social values. 



6* Elliot, Philip, and Chaney, David* A sociological frwework for the study of 
television production. Sociological Review , l£i355-376, 1969* 

Social scientists tovestlgattog mass communications have been almost ex- 
clusively preoccupied with questions about the audience for the media. These 
authors feel that this type of investigative approach should be complemented 
with an analysis of the structure uid process of media production Itself, This 
latter mthod could thm establish how md why the audience is provided with 
one type of media output rather than another. They begin by discussing the 
sociology of art and analyzing how the artistic and cultural expressions of m 




age demonstrate the structure and dynamics of contemporary society. They also 
review the perapectlves of organization theory md Industrial sociology and how 
these theories can be applied to the distinctive production problems of the 
media* Although the media operate along Industrial lines, there are differ- 
ences between broadcasting md other types of Industry that make it difficult 
to place media piraduction in any of the classifications of Industrial technol- 
ogy. The wide variaty of technical and creative skills needed in the communi- 
cations field offers more career mobility th«i other systems* Since the media 
are subject to continual public scrutiny, they are more outward looking than 
enterprises that do not need to establish continuous relationships with their 
clients. The authors conclude by discussing the social contexts of media pro- 
duction "'d the procedural stagas of nf'tual program production. (40 references) 



7, Emmett, B. P. A new role for research In broadcasting. Public Opinion Quarter- 
Ms 654 -665, 1968/69 (Winter). 

The purpose of this paper It? to present a possible line of development in 
radio and 'celevlslon research that suggests how a broadcasting organization can 
provide diverse, high-quality programs based on criteria other than just audi- 
ence size. As a preferred alternative, aL?mett discusses a group of operational 
research techniques Imown as mathematical programming (i.e., linear analysis). 

In this systMi, the broadcasting organ! at ion* s operations, including its goals, 
are expressed in symbolic or mathematical form, md the optional course of 
media programDlng is thm detemlned through computer walysis. The author 
also suggests that public service goes beyond merely giving th'e public what it 
wants or what the majority seems to want. He expreases the need for a new re- 
search role which will include the regular and systematic study of audience 
psychological gratifications* These gratifications are viewed as recreation, 
orientation, uid stimulation. Among the problems that researchers could probe 
are the complications of trying to plan for several charnels that run at the 
same time ("multl-chamel complementary planning") and selection of gratifica- 
tion criteria for different periods of the day. The author’s suggested goal 
is to develop research techniques that will provide diverse, high-quality pro- 
grams to satisfy diverse audiences based upon intensive study of their needs. 

(9 references) 



0. Gardner, Leroy W. A content uaalysis of Japanese uid American television. 
Journal of Broadcasting , 6^i 45-52, 1961. 



This study cmpared Japanese and ^erican television programming, based 
cn content analysis of television logs of daily newspapers from Tokyo and 
Mimsapolls. Drama was the mist popular television fare in both countries. 

Time was allotted several times each month for the presentation of live per- 
formances of ancient native theaters of Japan, suggesting a desire to retain 
culturally traditional art forms. The Japanese logs show a larger percentage 
of time spent on sports. The Japanese devote more time to educational cuid 
women's categories which were almost nonexistent in the Amrican logs. The 
Japanese have imported a large nuDber of African produced television programs, 
and they have also continued to create new programs, some very similar to Amer- 
ican lo^orts, some quite unique. (4 references) 




9, Gentile, Frank, and Miller, S, M, Television and aoclal class« Sociology and 
Social Research , ^:259-264, 1961, 

In a content analysis relevant to learning theories of aggression, these 
investigators found that prime-time television programs featured mainly upper- 
and middle-class characters. Less than one in 10 characters were classified as 
working class, and these typically were portrayed as "crude" and negative in 
various respects, (3 references) 



10, Gerbner, George, Holstl, Ole, Krlppendorff , Klaus, Paisley, Wllllm, and Stone, 
Philip, The analysis of comiunication content i developments in scientific 
theories and computer techniques . New Yorki John Wiley and Sons, 1969, 597 p. 

This anthology of papers summarizes the major recent developments in con- 
tent analysis, presenting a wide spectrum of approaches and applications useful 
to both spaclalists and interested researchers from other fields, Gerbner pro- 
vides a preface to the 29 chapters contributed by participants at a conference 
held at the Annenberg School of ConuDfunicatlons in 1967, Krlppendorff discusses 
the boundaries of the content analysis field in m Introduction to the section 
dealing with theories and concepts of analysis, Holstl introduces a group of 
iapers dealing with problems of Inference from content data. Paisley gives an 
orientation to the section on methods of recording and notation, and Stone 
writes an Introduction to the chapters on coffiuter techniques of analysis. 



11, Greenberg, Bradley, The content and context of violence in the mass media. 

In Baker and Ball, Violence and the media , 1969, p, 423-452, 

The author reviews studies dealing with violent content in magazines, com- 
ic books, paperbacks, newspapers, and television. He describes the evidence on 
television content presented as testimony before the U,S. Senate Subcommittee 
to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency in hearings held In 1955, 1961, and 1964. 

He also presents results of an impubliahed study by Stempel that analyzed one 
week of 60- to 90-mlnute programs during the evening hours. Of more than 200 
story problems presented, almost three In five were solved by violent tactics, 
with verbal, physical, and mechanical means used with approximately the same 
incidence. The author also reviews the correlates of exposure to violent mass 
iDBdla content among young people cud adults, and discusses the reasons for vio- 
lent content in the media, (53 references) 



12, Greenberg, Bradley, Television for chlldreni dimensions of communicator and 
audience perceptions. AV COTmimication Review , j3^i38S-396, 1965, 



This investigator studier' the percaptlons of child viewers and creators of 
children's programs by asking each group to rate program scripts. The staff of 
a children's series gave identical ratings in expressing their own evaluations 
of the scripts and in ratings of how they perceived a typical child would eval- 
uate it:. There was a wide gap between the professionals' Judgments ud the rat- 
ings of third- and seventh-graders. The professionals was mainly concerned with 
progrui s^le and laterest and only mlntoally concerned with general quality. 
However, the seventh-graders judged programs most frequently in terms of good 
or bad md on the program's difficulty. Third-graders also evaluated the pro- 
-am in general terms and were more lavish and Indiscriminate in praising 







proirams than the older youngsters* The Investigator suggests that a ohlld 
left to his own devices makes Indis criminate use of TV^ and unless co.'*troiled 
by careful prograoaning, his standards j tastes, and sense of dlscrtiilnation do 
not dfevelop. (8 references) 

13, Greenberg, Daniel Arthur. Television - Ita critics and criticism (a survey md 
analysis), Wayne State Unlversltyg 1965. Dissertation Abstracts , 25i5809, 

1965, 

To develop descriptive and normative statements about television criticism, 
this investigator surveyed television criticism appearing in 29 leading news- 
papers and 12 national magasines. The articles were analyzed according to form, 
style, technique, content, standards, function, and value. He concludes that 
much of 1 -elevlsioa criticism is contradictory, fallacious, and sloppy, and that 
television critics are not "critics" in the proper sense but Mrely social com- 
mentators;, The author states that the content of the articles is mslnly news, 
gossip, promotional, and personality* 

14, Head, Sydney, Content analysis of television drama programs. Quarterly M 
Film, Radio and Television , £sl75“194, 1954, 

The investigator performed a content analysis on more than 200 network 
programs in the early 1950 's. He found that the erime-aggresslon index for 
children's plays was higher than for other types of progr^s, and found an em- 
phasis on professional crlinlnalB in these shows. Homicide was 22 times as com- 
mon as in real life across all programs. Characters vastly overrepreBented the 
middle and upper classes, (24 references) 




15. Hlmmelwelt, Hllde, Oppenhelm, A, N,, and Vince, Pameia, Television md the 
childi an empirical study of the effect of televisio n * the young . Londons 
Oxford University Press, 1958, 522 p. 



In this comprehensive investigation of chlldrto and television, the re- 
searchers performed a content analysla of programmlni available to the British 
children. They found that the staple fare consisted of plays, particularly 
Westerns, crime, an d adventure shows. In a typical week, 18 plays were shown 
which dealt with some aspect of lawbreaklng and retribution, most of thai de- 
signed for adults, even though shown in the pre— 9 p.m, time period. The values 
consistently taught by television programs ware that self-confidence Mid tough- 
ness are needed to achieve success, as goodness of character is not enough , and 
that violence is ro inevitable part of life, md good people often resort to It, 
■jbe investigators made a special qualitative aualysis of the thsBss, values, and 
characterizations contained in 20 Wes terns and ertoe— detective programs. They 
found that several devices were used to take the edge off violence i styj-ised 
presmtation, stereotyped use of guns} frequent use of aggression by good and 
bad people} disguising of violence with hmor} ^nd use of tension. In general, 
vloleace in Westerns was abstract, stylized, and made readily acceptable because 
ths hsiro hesltstfis to uss it Mid non© of its conssqucncss ©r© ©v©f 

dealt with. Despite nomen ta of tension » violenee was disguised to look remote 
and inGonaequential * in faetf a game* The central lesson of Westerns was that 
good trlwphs over bad through violence* In crime^detective shows p violence 
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was haudled in a more realistic arcl personal fashion, and was not conventional- 
iaed. There was no attempt t;o evade the consequencee of violence. Violence 
was eftea Iriserted to create sensation. The three main types of explicit val- 
ues were that crime does not pay, that activities of criminals and of the law 
are similar as both sides bully and cheat If necessary, and that appearances 
are Jecaptlve. The main Idea implied hero was that man Is not responsible for 
his deeds, that he can’t help himself, md that while the law must be upheld, 
the criminal can yet evoke sympathy. The authors conclnda that the values dis- 
played In these programs may have a major Impact because they are consistently 
presented In dramatic form In program after program. The overall investigation 
Is also described In the other two sectlcna of this bibliography. (106 
references) 



Krlppendorff , Klaus Berbert, ^ examination of content analysis j a proposal 
for a general framework and an Information calculus for message analytic sit— 
uatleas. University of Illinois, 1967, Dissertation i^stracts . 28;5082. 1967. 

The author's review of the history of content analysis shows that little 
has been done to develop general theories of messages or adequate methodologies 
for assesalni such inquiries. He proposed a general framework for the analysis 
of message content which is characterlaed by the envlroiment of the message 
analyst, the one-way nature of cosmunlcatlon from the message system to the 
analyst, and the Inferences of the analyst about specific factors not observed 
In the communication. He has also developed a mathematical model for walyzlng 
quantities of Information, Particularly when dealing with social systems In 
which syB&olic processes play a dominant role, the nonstatlstlcal notion of In- 
formation as proposed by the author may provide the basis of Improved explana- 
tory theories. 



Lotski, Otto, Gray, Louis, and Fortis, J, Gerald, Achieving goals through vio- 
lence on television. Sociological Inquiry . 180-196, 1963, 

Using content analysis procedures, these authors explored the types of 
goals and aethods of achieving them in 18 network television programs. Vio- 
lence was the most frequent method employed for goal achlevamenti half of all 
methods presented In children's programs were violent, compared to about a quar- 
ter of all methods in other types of shows. They found that TV programs tend- 
ed to project content In which socially approved goals were most frequently 
achieved by nethods that are not socially approved, contrary to assertions that 
the mass media support common values or reassert existing cultural mores. In 
this study, violent methods were defined In terms of the use of threat of 
forceful meras regardless of the actor's legal or nonlegal attachments. Includ- 
ing displays of power, roughness, or physical force to injure, damage, malm, or 
render helpless. b » . 



Lazatsfeld, Paul, A reaearcher looks at television. Public Opinion Quarterlv. 
24124-31, 1960. — ~ ^ 

The author proposes that the Federal Communications Comalsslon organize a 
stmdards comilttee to improve ratartalnment programming. In testimony before 
the FCC, he made three basic points i "good" is a matter of degree rather than 
m absolute, a standarrj committee should represent the himianlties aid social 



sclesicM as well as technical fields, and programming by rival broadcasters 
should be balanced so that different kinds of fare are available at the same 
time. Better relative standards would mean better quality for these programs 
that the public wants, not "elite fare." Rather than present poetry reading on 
prime-ltlma televlalonj for axMaple, Lar.arafeld suggests elimination of ethnic 
stereotyping Bnd excesBlve violence. The standards committee would sponsor stud 
ies on standards for ongoing reeKaminatlon of programming. It would provide 
opinions in license renewal cases, conduct periodic reviews of ptogtm. content, 
and hear citizen *s complaints and suggestions, (1 reference) 



Murray, Randall, Cole, Richard, and Fedler, Fred. Teenagers and XV violences 
how they rate and view it. Journalism Quarterly , ^^s247"255, 1970, 

These Investigators studied definitions of violence and ratings of program 
violence in a subsampl# of 41 high school students from a larger spple of more 
than 800 students completing questionnaires. A peer-group definition of v o- 
lence was used rather than some adult-imposed assumption about how teen-agers 
perceive violence. Most categorized violence in physical terms, mostly citing 
violence to persons or property. More than half also noted psychological or 
emotional aspects, such as anxiety and fear, or hatred and prejudice. About 
two in five felt that verbal abuse constituted violent acts. The overriding 
generality in definitions was that violence is senseless and irrational and 
usually occurs without good reason. Respondents also rated 150 programs , In- 
eluding mcvles, along with a five-step scale from least violent to most violent. 
The highest scoring programs dealt wJ ^h detective-crime themes, followed by 
Mesterns and general adventure programs. The researchers suggest a measure of 
the ffiaount of violence viewed based on the product of frequency of viewing and 
violence ratings of the programs, divided by the total programs watched. Sex 
was the best predictor of violence viewing, while alienation was not related 
with violence exposure, ia a staple of 370 high school students. (20 references) 



National Association for Better Radio and Television, Crime on televislonj — a 
survey report . Los Angeles, National Association for Better Radio and Tele- 

vision, 1964, 14 p, 

A survey conducted during one week of progranmlng in 1964 showed that 192 
hours of broadcast time were devoted to programs In which the commission of crime 
was a major thoae, wd more than 500 killings were televised. The mmber of 
hours of crime programs repreaented a 20 percent Increase over 1958, rad a 90 
percent increase over 1952, More than two-thirds of the total crime programming 
was broadcast before 9 p.m. 



Noble, Grant, Concepts of order and balance In a children's TV program, Jour- 
naiism Qtiarterly i 47s 101-108, 1970, 

This researcher found that children and television producers have different 
concepts for arranging the segments of a children's variety program. The pro- 
ducers apparently rely on novelty to gain and hold children s attention, while 
cihlldren seem to seek security throush the presentation of f^lliar items in 



range them in prefarred order of pre— tatlon^flS 

length, and eaEcitoment. The Iteml v ^e filmed «Peed, 

dio. The inveotigator found that children orefer-L*? location and in the stu- 
with an item which was longer and alower h,. J * ^ preBontatlon 

the paca and length of aelected iteme wai.< ®,! ^ point, both 

sentation with two short, slow, and less excltinf i?® wded the pre- 

items to preseat th# most intereatlnff fL IteM. Producers ordered 

were less concerned about the endlnB*i-h ^ striking selection first. Children 
started with a filmed item while chlld^ PMduceri. Producers would have 

pre.u«bi, r. ;:?er.‘r 
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Free discusaion and public taste. Public Opinion 



23. 



Pool , Ithiel de Sola . 

Mrly, 24*19-23, I960, 

prX'’r":«i!::5 <=“-^“^ 0 . .houw .t. 

the government should wsurrthariJ^fii^^ programming. He feels that 

by raising Publle tastHhlL SrL^i^^^ P“Wi® Sood. 

atroylng free enterprise. On the basis*of without de- 

children will watch and enjoy W* 0 ^^^ a indicating that 

inf era that whan only poor progi^nril ® **e 

the lack of anything better ^ available, people will watch it for 

either good or bad habits according to*ihat^ktnrof*t‘l”®i develop 

fered. Although little Is knmm i- ^ television prograBs are of- 

educaclonal prograna are not nacesBarll^^un«^f*®^Ki®* learned tha^ 

circulation of Inferior cu?Lrar«?eri ®“^ ‘he 

crease in the nu^er ol wwrlor Zltl ®®l “f ‘ l^d to a de- 

the FCC should direct reselrch in bort thTLt i ®°«®l«des by suggesting that 

mine the proper role of g|"™#L If ens^^^^^^ ^eter- 

B rameut i,. ensuring good programming. (l reference) 

Jgujmai of bf adcaatiiif trenda on network television. 

the avents into threfperlfs ^^if thf b#*T ®f ®**^^^*®°'* programming, dividing 
there was a high degLrof «no JLf Lf * 1948 and 1952, 

and little advertiser anonsorfh-i Tw^f®®* * treat deal of live prograiming. 

1950 *8, the number of hours devotid to^f ildrL^®*^^f o* development la the mld- 
«n influx of filmed progr^s. afe wafl^ increased, and there was 

various types of prograls and ehildnati'fi^a^ ^ devoted to 

«r. 1 ... pr«tf«St.* SJ; ;J 2 ?•“•«>• “O *«l.ty .how. 

»r«. .ueh u Bl.n.,lttd md 0.0^1^ “‘JJ? °* "q>i«Uty" pro- 

adju.taut betwuo 1958 rad 1963 when cL *®^^®**‘* *>y • period o£ 

«nt.l concorn owar th. “rt .Jw?. «•?“«»* to govern- 

down fluctuation. Iron yrar to y..r In^ihl'fnl*?^'**' **"*• *•” l««r up ud 

children-, progrra., .viralta, IJrat L »*•' ‘o 

d.y afternoon, rad S.turd.y rarnlng bacrae entrracSeri,"nwoSLlJifn« 
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airing these shows, while Sunday programming for children dropped off. Cartoons 
flourished, but child adventure and Western programs continued to decline in 
prominence, 

24. Smythe, Dallas W, Reality as presented by television. Public Opinion Quarterly, 
18 1 143-156, 1954. 

This investigator simamarizes the results of inventories of television pro- 
grams Kid describes and analyzes the theory of content analysis employed in 
these studies. He proposed a "transactionist view" of mass media, where the 
audience restructures the content to meet t''elr own needs. Hence, content anal- 
ysis must not only consider the manifest c ^tent but also the implicit content. 
Dichuyomies such as objective versus subjective, and quantitative versus quali- 
tative are not useful for content analysis because one must classify according 
to audience perception, nwtivation, and learnlngi the content must always be 
interpreted. However, a three-fold classification between "entertainment," 
"information," and "orientation" can be useful if it is kept in mind that these 
categories may not represent deviant or even model uses by the audience. Drama 
is the largest program class found in the entertainment group, md dominates 
over half of the children's Kid adults' viewing time. Entertainment progrws 
in the survey accounted for 98 percent of all acts or threats of violence. 

Drama itself contained 87 percent, crime dr^as contained 28 percent, and West- 
erns, 23 percent. Children's drama had more than three times the frequency of 
violent acts and threats as general audience dramas. The highest average was 
found onong children's comedy drama, and about one-fourth of all violence was 
committed in a humorous context. About one-sixth of the violence was committed 
in the Interests of law rad ordef, and the proportion of this type of violence 
was slightly higher in programs specifically designed for children. The hours 
of the week when children mi,ght be expected to sea more talevlsion tended to 
contain more violence than the rest of the viewing time. Studies of the cul- 
tural stereo typing was comion. For example, 66 percent of all Italians shown 
on TV were depicted as lawbreakers and 83 percent of the heroes were white Amer- 
icans, The author concludes that Semantic Differential studies of mass media 
content and soelometric Masurements of audience will aid in analysis of tele- 
vision programs. (10 references) 



25. Suchy, John,, British television and its viewers . Journalism Quarterly , 

31 1466-472, 1954, 

After craclng the development of British television, this author describes 
the type of programming offered prior to the Introduction of cornwrclal TV in 
1955. British television was generally more taformation-orlented than ^ericKi 
TV, Kid progrws were specifically directed at housewives, children. Kid the 
general public at different times of the dayi in fact, BBC occasionally broad- 
east requests that parents bar their children from viewing programs unsuitable 
for youngsters. Although there was twice as much violence on American TV at 
that time, children's progrK^s In both countries were the vehicles for the most 
violent kinds of presentations. (4 references) 
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26 • The television world of violence. In Baker and Ballp Violence and the medla p 
1969, p. 311-340. 

This study monitored all network television programs transmitted during 
prime evening time and on Saturday morning during the first week of October in 
1967 and 1968. Defining violence in terms of the overt expression of force in- 
tended to hurt or kill, the investigators found that some violence occurred in 
eight of every 10 plays, with an average of five violent episodes p> play. 

Most violent episodes were presented as serious rather than humorous occur- 
rences. There was no evidence of overall decline iri the prevalence of v? •'lence 
from 1967 to 1968, although there seemed to be som oderatlon in its rate and 
tone. Violent acts were usually performed at dost, range, and were inflicted 
primarily through use of a weapon. Half the time the victim was a stranger, 
md in most cases he could not or did not resist. Those who coMaitted acts of 
violence generally perceived them to be in self-interest. Violence stunned, 
maimed, and killed with little visible pain In these plays, and the casualty 
count of Injured and dead was at least 790 during the two weeks. The "good 
guys" inflicted as much violence as the "bad guys," suffered a little more but 
triumphed In the end. Nearly half of the killers, suffered no consequences for 
their acts. The typical violent actor was an uiraarried young or middle-aged 
male, aid foreigners and nonwhites committed more violence than white Americans. 
The forces of law and lewlessness accounted for one-third of all violent aggres- 
sors and half of all killers. The settings of violent plays were more global, 
more distant in time as well as in place, nmre mobile, and more exotic. Vio- 
lence rarely appeared to violate legal codes, and when it did, the law Itself 
was likely to be violent. 



27, Topping, M.C. The cultural orientations of certain "Western" characters on 
television. Journal of Broadcasting , 29 1-304, 1965. 

In an analysis of the antagonlat, protagonist, and hero of 16 Western plays 
on tielevlslon, this researcher found that these characters were most likely to 
have an ethical, rational, educated, individualistic view of the world. Along 
the five Kluckhohn scaSen* there was a tendency for both the hero and the pro- 
tagonist to be in the categories which are those of the modem urban man. De- 
spite suggestions that Westerns offer the viewer an opportunity to escape to a 
aostalglc, simplified view of life, he concludeB that the Western fare is ac- 
tually an "eas tern" in boots and ten-gallon hat as far as value orientations of 
the eharacters are concerned, and that the Western hero seems to have the out- 
look of the organization man. These programs serve as a reflection of modern 
problems with violent solutions In a Westem setting. (4 references) 



28. The two worlds of violence i television md reality. In Baker and Ball, 
Violence and the media , 1969, p, 363-369, 

The norms for vlolmce contained in the television world of violence de- 
scribed in the 1967-1968 content malysla of TV programs are in stark contrast 
to the norms espoused by the majority of ^ericms. Legality is a primary cri^ 
terlon of approved violence for the M.jorlty of adults and teens, while it is 
not in the television world of violence. There is also a difference in the 
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nature of the assailant- srictlra relationship j in real life* the vast majority of 
violence occurs with persons who are friends or family members. The most prev- 
alent type of violence in the television world involves the use of a weapon, 
while most Americans have never experienced this type of severe violence. In 
both the television and real worlds of violence, young to middle-aged males 
predominate. If young male viewers searching for masculinity happen to Identify 
with the male "violents" on television, they may be roare likely to Imitate the 
attitudes and b^avlor found in the TV world of violence, 

29, Whalen, Ray, Crime and violence on television . Ottawa, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, 1959, 

This study compared the amount of violence shown on American md Canadian 
television. Two U,S. networks carried nine and one-half hours of violence and 
crime programs each week, and the third network carried six and one— half hours 
weekly. The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation carried five and one-half hours 
per week, but Its percentage of crime Mid violence programming was proportion- 
ately higher because there were fewer total hours of broadcast time. 



30, Zusne, Leonard, iteasurlng violence In children's cartoons. Perceptual Mid 
Motor Skills, ^i901-902, 1968, 

Most people consider cartoons as relatively innocuous, but a closer exam- 
ination of their content reveals that twny of them contain violent elements dis- 
guised as "fun," This researcher measured the frequency and duration of violent 
episodes In children's cartoons shown by two major networks during one week. 
Violence was defined as any attempt in which one person Inflicted pain or bodily 
harm, rendered miconsclous, forcibly restrained, or killed or destroyed Mother 
person, either to prevent h . from engaging In an act or out of malice. He 
found that the cartoons of one network displayed a significantly greater amount 
of violence than the other, and that on both networks dramatic or "straight" 
cartoons were on the average more violent than those of the comic or slapstick 
variety. A surprising finding was that cartoons of the "Bugs Bunny" and "Tom 
Mid Jerry" type frequently depicted a much greater degree of violence Md 
aggression than those of the "monster" or horror variety. 
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OF TELEVISION 





AUDIENCE VIEWING PATTERNS 
AND GENERAL EFFECTS OF 

TELEVISION 



Theory and review 



31. Adams, J. Stacy, Plan 2, A descriptive and analytic study of the secondary, 
remote effects of televialon. In Arons, Leon, and May, Mark A,, Eds, Tele- 
vision and httTnan bdiavior: tomorrow's research in mass communication . New 

Yorks Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1963, p, 29“35, 

Television programs may affect not only the ^mediate viewers, but may 
have secondary effects on nonviewers through social communication. This re- 
searcher postulates that the effects on the ’’secondary audience" are directly 
proportional to the Influence on the original audieuce; the amount of Influence 
on the secondary audloice depends on its almllarlty to the original viewers. 

He also feels that the greater «nount of attitude change brought about by tele- 
vision on the primary audience, the greater the degree of distortion In the 
content transmitted to the secondary audience. 



32, Arons, Leon, and May, Mark A,, Eds, Television and human behaviors tomorrow's 
research In mass commmlca^lon. New Yorks Appleton— Century— Crofts, 1963, 

307 p. 

This book preswits award-winning plans In television research from a con- 
test sponsored by the Television Bureau of Advertising, The research strategies 
outlined cover problem wees such as mass and interpersonal communication, 
levels of taste, the relatlrnahlp of television viewing to family interaction, 
TV*8 ability to Induce action, aducatlonal talevision, and the use of TV as a 
f research Instrument In the brtavioral sclencas. Several chapters are devoted 

to TV’s Influence on the child's development of taste, the child In the family 
viewing situation, the effects of aggressive content on children's aggressive 
\ b^avlor, and TV's Influence on juvenile delinquency • 



33, Barrow, Lionel C,, Jr,, and Westley, Bruce H, Television effects i A smary 
of the Uterature and proposed general theory , Madlsoni University of 
Wlsconslh Laboratory Julletin No, 9, 1958, 184 p, 

» 

This exTOlnation of television effects deals with the relative potency and 
comprehensibility of television programing. The authors discuss situational, 
physiological, and psychological determinants of TV potency, defined as the 
^llity to gain and hold attention. They point out the factors that affect com- 
prehensibility, such as Interferenc# which distracts from or masks a message ; 




visuals auditory, and other technical aspects* audience participation • and 
realism. They hypothesize that communication effectiveness depends on coping 
with Interference which either distracts attention or masks a message, A 
coimunlcator deals with the distracting aspect by maKlmizlng potency, and 
manages the masking aspect by maximizing comprehensibility. The implications 
of the proposed theory are related to specific research results, and brief 
abstracts of many television and film research studies are also Included, 

(72 references) 



34 . 



Belson, W, A, A reply to Parker's note, 
1963. 



Public Opinion Quarterly , 271321-329, 



The author comments on questions raised by Edwin Parker, who contended 
that the stable correlates" method does not adequately match viewers to con- 
trol for Initial differences. Belson asserts that his finding that television 
viewing has increased reading of popular newspapers Is not in conflict with 
other research which Indicates that TV tends to replace light but not serious 
reading. He feels that newspaper reading cannot be compared to other forms of 
reading, since the reader will tend to view his paper as quality suitable to 
his Interests, In addition, cross-cultural comparison concerning amount of 
newepaper and fiction displacement by TV Is difficult, since British and Amer- 
ican viewers may be different. He reviews the riature of his matching technique 
^d jLists five erarors In the Parker critique, but does admit that researchers 
could Improve control techniques by concentrating on new ways of matching sub- 
groups, reinterviewing people whose performmee was not predicted, testing 
the reliability of predictive Items, studying the combined effects of var- 
iables, and devising statistical tests for evaluation of the significance of 
difference and quantitative multiple correJatlon, 



35, Belson, William. A series of four lectures on mass media research. Svdnev. 
Australia I West Publishing Corp., 1961, 39 p, ~ 

These lectures concern comtunlcatlon and persuasion through the mass 
iMdia and describe techniques for measuring the effects of exposure Co the 
media. In an examination of some social effects, he explores TV's contribu- 
tion to the decline in movie attendance ^d the sale of newspapers and maM" 
zlnes. Research techniques reviewed Include the "stable correlates" method 
for measuring the effects of exposure. He concludes with an aualysls ol; the 
advantages and disadvantages of several types of research methods currently 
In use by comierclal Investigators, 



36, Bilker, Herbert. Suggestions for the study of mass madia effects. In Burdick, 
Eugene, and Brodbeck, Arthur, Eds. American Voting Behavior, Glencoe. 111.; 
Free Press, 1959, p, 197-208, 

This sociologist believes that much of the research on the effects of 
mass c^ualcatlon la ovorslmpllfled and artificial, as most studies are con- 
ducted by Isolatiag the Influencing factors amd the people being Influenced . 
Researchers then Infer that a specific medlim Influence operating on a certain 
type of population produces a specific result. The author suggests that this 
frMaework of Inquiry does not raflect the op.eratlon of the mass media in the 

real world, and It gives rise to fictltlouB problems and false generalizations. 
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Blumer points out that there is a wide variability in the presentation of media 
content and in the responsiveness of the audience due to their differing inter- 
pretations. Therefore, mass media investigators must take into account the 
changing nature of media presentations, the changing character of the sensitiv- 
ities of people touched by the media, the process of interpretation that inter- 
venes between the presentation and its effect, and the relationship among the 
numerous forms of communication. 



M, Bogart, Leo. Mid-century America and the growth of television. In Bogart, 

Leo. The age of television . New York; F. Unger, 1958. p. 1-19. 

With the advances of a technological society and the weakening of the so- 
cial bonds of traditional community living, the mass media have created a new 
set of common interests. They have also made people aware of what constitutes 
a good life, and by making the good life visible, have made it seem within reach 
of most people. To varying degrees, people model themselves aftes: the idealised 
characters appearing In TV or film dramas. The mass media have thus supported 
a system of values that encourages striving for greater achievement, which Is 
expressed In more wealth and more leisure. The author also describes the pat- 
terns of television set acquisition according to socioeconomic status , family 
size, and religious background. 



38. Bogart, Leo. American television: A brief survey of research findings. 

Journal of Social Issues, (2); 36-42, 1962. 



A review of the research on, television viewing time shows that Individuals 
at the upper end of the educational and socioeconomic spectrum spend less time 
watching TV, with the high point at a level just above the lowest income group. 
As television lost its novelty, viewing became less of a primary preoccupation 
and more of a pastime. The high costs of broadcasting and program production 
have given TV a strong, ly conservative character; because the sponsor has a large 
Investment at stake, he wants to win the largest possible audience. This leads 
to the selection of programs which are "safe," bland, and Inoffensive. Bogart 
concludes that the level of cultural taste represented by television program- 
ming was already well established in the mass media before TV, and that violence 
and stereotyping in program content do not differ from that already prevalent 
In the popular arts, TV has not brought about any major qualitative transfor- 
mation In the mores, values, and cultural standards, but TV content expresses 
the prevailing standarde with a greater impact than the other media. Television 
broadcasts to millions a sense of comnou familiarity with the same folk heroes 
and a co mm on sharing of experience with the same intimate events. He suggests 
that this standardization of experleuces and values may have far-reaching ef- 
fects on Individuals and the society's capacity to tolerate deviance from cul- 
tural norms. (4 references) 
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39* Brouwer, ^rten* Itoss co^unlcatlon md the social sciences t Rome iieglected 
areas. In Dexter, Lewis Anthony, and White, navid Manning, Eds, People, so- 
Glety, and mss coTOuni cat ions . New Yorki Free Press, 1964, p# 547-567, 

This hutch author urgef ^erlcan researchers to pay more attention to re- 
cent Europeau theorleG of mass communication and suggasts that mass commimlca- 
tions research has come to characterize its audience as "atomistic," He feels 
that this approach, by regarding the audience as consisting of disparate and 
Independent lndlvld*ials, has led to many false assumptions about media effects. 
He cites one of his own studies on attittides toward India as an example of wb’' 
both the group uid the individual should be exMlned in detenalnlng the Influ- 
ence of the mass media. In this study, Indian students from several schools 
ware shown films portraying their country In either a favorable or unfavorable 
light. In tests limoediately afterwaril, students In 19 of the 20 achoola where 
the unfavorable picture was shown expressed laore negative attitudes toward their 
country than those who had seen the favorable film. In another test several 
months later, similar results were found in only 10 of the schools, while in 
eight of the schools, the Initially imfavorable attitudes ad beecme favorable. 
He suggests that the opportunity for discussion among the groups who had seen 
the two fltas may have "canceled out" the Initial effects of the films, and 
concludes that such factors as the Inf. uence of group discussion on attitudes 
should be taken Into account when studying the effects of the mass media. 
Brouwer's second major point concerns the gap In Information exchange between 
European and American researchers. He feels that the work of GernMin-Dutch com- 
mmications specialist Kurt. Baschwltz anticipated many of the later notions of 
personal Influence theory and cognitive dlssonuice theory, ^ Inventory of ne- 
glected European theories «id research of comparatively recent origin would be 
a worthwhile endeavor, he concludes, (32 references) 



40. Coffin, Thomas E, Television's Impact on society American Psychologist, 
i£( 10): 630-641, 1955. 

Because television has become one of the Nation's principal communications 
Mdia, this author reviewed research concerning the Impact of TV on various 
facets of ^erlcan life, Hf observes that TV Is both credited with increasing 
the family's opportunity for coimon experiences anl shared Intarests and also 
blamed for decreasing family conversation and face-to-face interaction. Some 
theorists stress the harmful Influence of priDgrams of crime and violence, the 
stultifying effect of sitting passively for long hours before the TV set, and 
thill disruptive Influence on f^lly life and home study. Others suggest that 
televlson Is a "window on the world" which broadens children's experience and 
makes the home the center of family life. Some research also indicates that TV 
progcMis In thmiselves are neither good nor bad, and that the child's responses 
to thm are determined by his personality and his family and group experiences 
rather than by program content. The reviewer found no evldenKe that normal 
Viewing - about 20 to 25 hours per week - causes impairment in school work. 

He did find that greater parental control «id shorter viewing hours tend to be 
found among children with high IQ's, but there Is little relationship between 
educational test results and the amount of "televiewing," One study, however, 
did establish that heavy viowero have lower intelligence test scores. Parents 
iiometlmes consider children more relaxed as a result of watching TV, and mothers 
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often feel that TV makes child care easier. The ravlewer concludes that TV 
is a focal point rather thm the orlgto of the psychological problems surround- 
ing Itf and is merely a current battleground for traditional conflict. He 
states that children who are well integrated Into thoir peer groups are less 
attracted to programs of crime and violence and are more likely to use thffli 
as a basis for games rather than aggressive f«itasies, and that the large 
majority of parents are not eoncemed about violence on the TV screen, (60 
references) 



41, DeFleurp Melvin, Theories of Masa Comunications , New Yorki David McKay 
Cmpmy, 1966, 158 p. 

After presenting a sociological walysis of the development of mass media 
institutions In .^erlcan society, DeFleur describes the communicative act as 
the attempted achievement of isomorphism between the Manings of a source and 
a receiver via transmission of significant symbols. He parallels the devel- 
opment of social «id psychological theory to the development of mass communi- 
cations theory, tracing the "hypodermic needle" effect to concepts of a mass 
society comprised of atomized, nonratlonal, uniformly rasponslve groups of in- 
dividuals subject to Mssive influence from the powerful stimuli produced by 
the media. As the field becomes more empirically based, new approaches have 
replaced this conjecture. He notes that research and theory in recent years 
have focused on the question of mass media effects on the attitudes and behav- 
ior of the audience. The major progress has Involved Identification of key 
Intervening processes mediating the Impact of the media, "Individual differ- 
ences theory" has led to the Interposition of selective attention Mid percep- 
tion between the media and varying Individuals in the audience. The psycho- 
Hy natni p model based on theories of motivation, perception, let^mlng and psy- 
choanalysis has directed attention to variables relating to persuasion and 
the modification of overt action, "Social categories theory" exMlnes the 
tmifojcmitles of brfiavior of broad aggregates in their response to mass commu- 
nication smd the dlffertog normative patterns within each. "Social relation- 
ships theory" Miphaslzes the ImportMice of group ties as intervening factors 
modifying responses to the media, particularly the role of personal Influence 
in a two-step media- to-oplnion leader- to-masses process. Related to this is 
the Bociocultural model and the effect of norms, roles, social controls, and 
shared values on interpretation and reaction of group members to laass comnMii- 
cation. He describes the mass media in terms of the fimctlons that these so- 
cial systems serve in ihMrican society, and the manner by which the metlla adapt 
Mid survive despite criticism from political, educational. Mid moral leaders. 



42, Demant, V, A, The unintentional Influences of television. Cross Currents , 
^(3) 1220-225, 1955. 

The author notes that TV operates as a one-way influence and that the 
viewer *8 responses of both deliberate attention Mid discriminatory selection 
diminish over time. Televiewing thus becomes a habit that carries weight out 
of pro“5ortion to Its intended use. Family routine, social togetherness, and 
the ease of viewing are factors that promote the TV habit. Viewing may there- 
fore encourage passivity cud restrict personality development. What is ^ 
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presantsd on the screen may more like real Hf® t-han ^ 

and th« artiflclauty o£ TV «ay conae,i^urbe “^pt^f^rjhe “r"o“d 
Viewing also oflara a rala:»d altustlon ehai can shield 
conplexltie. of existence. Since televlalon is often 

tu«l events, viewers nay also cone to feel that life has cheated thm nr#i 

auth*p^^^ withdraw into a more introverted pattern of living. ^The°”' 

author suggests that a critical stance on the part of the viewer should h* 
nurtured to prevent the haraful effects of the TV habit . 



”• M^hnh"^aie”„n^;;e»hy n ^ ^^^^ °° I.nelng = 

£^:d““hr p":red“i„“L;-: p'sin'pX - 

^ casting, the Canadian broadcasting system, politics and ielevlslonj and 

“■* .^hiuoSii t??“ x 

teris mevlas affects edwcatlon, net only in 



»r:fi.Xf ?-.lS n^n^'“ ^“*1”"“ .tructure. upon the pett.m. 

^lon ^d h^n behevlor: t^wrro ,-. re.enrch In 

York I Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1963, p, 64-80. — — ' 



effort Jo ^vestlgator theorises that people watch television in an unconscious 
JatheJ personal developBent and social adjustment, 

4 ? entertained, their conscious motive. Be feels that the way 
of th^^K ®“^ handles tTOSlons while watching TV is characterlstld 

how it is vlemd' md^rh®^ ■itustlons. These patterns iafluwce what is viewsd. 
Be hJa deaiinn^* ^ viewing, particularly upon the children, 

of the f ‘*** hypotheaea about the relation 

s.rju",!s:-s sre - 

S!S s £ "O'”™ ~ ss" ,“.s.- 



45, 



Foundation for Character Education, 
tion for Character Uucatlon, 1958. 



Television for children . 

WT- 



&>ston : Founda- 



and hrLI«®.'®**®5J* ® psychologista , educators, television critics 

^ the m^dCt of t,l.vl.lon on children, clttog ^telj 

fi? ^ f”* '“““Pornry reeearch evidence. The panel found little ef- 

he.TreJn:f?^o‘'LS 
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46, Glynn, Eugene David, Television and the American character - a psychiatrist 

looks at television. In Elliott, William Y,, Ed. Television’s impact on ^eri- 
can culture , Lansing, Mlch.i Michigan State University Press, '"56, p. 175-182, 

This psychlatrli?t feels that TV fosters traits of passivity mid dependence, 
such as being fed, taking in and absorbing what is offered, TV unconsciously 
shapes the viewer's character, «id its chief danger is that passive-dependent 
characteristics may become fixed through excessive exposure. He cites several 
cases of mentally ill Individuals for whom TV is a mother— substitute, satisfying 
childish needs and promoting regression to infancy. Viewing also functions as 
a sedative and inhibits personal relations. The author raises the question of 
whether TV ultimately olunts and destroys children's sensibilities, and wonders 
about the effect of being so constantly stimulated in the early years by tele- 
vision fantasy. This leads him to question whether reality will match up to the 
television fantasies this generation of children has grown to expect through TV 
"iewlng. He concludes that television offers almost unlimited opportunities for 
enrichment, but unless program content is carefully controlled, TV may be de- 
graded into an instrument for shaping a generation of conformists. 



47, Gerbner, George, An Institutional approach to mass conmunicatlons research. In 
Thayer, Lee, Ed, Communication i theory and research , Springfield, Ill,i 
Charles C, Thomas, 1967, p, 429-451. 

The communication systems of a particular culture not only Inform but also 
form common Images | they not only satisfy but also shape a range of attitudes, 
tastes, and preferences. This author suggests that the study of the nature mid 
process of public communication Iw central to understanding changes in human at- 
titudes and behavior. He exploree the general significance of mass eonmiunlca- 
tion as a new etage in institutionalized public acculturation, suggests ap- 
proaches to the study of commimicatlon effects in a culture, and relates the 
terms of public acculturation and sociailzatlon to the process of social pol- 
icy formation. He also describes research directions that attempt to answer 
some questions raised by the institutional approach to mass communications. 

He theorizes that a more satisfactory approach would not seek merely to deter- 
mlne how the media change ideas and behavior, Instead, it would establish what 
public perspectives, conceptions, and actions different types of mass communi- 
cation systems tend to cultivate. He further feels that communication effects 
cannot be expressed as chanoes in the image which a message system presumably 
cultivates, or as chiuiges in personal behavior attributed to specific eoraauni- 
catlons. Attitude or behavior changes may be the least significant indicator 
of the media effects imless they are part of a general transformation of the 
coimnunlcatlon process that is supported by the changing clrcumstattces of life. 
Even when opinions and attitudes are changed through the momentary Impact of a 
persuasive communication, this change is tmstable aud will disappear imless an 
environmental or behavloralchange can be brought about to support and main- 
tain it. (7 references) 
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48. Halloran, J. D, Attitude formation and change . Leicesteri Leicester Univer- 
sity Press, 1967, 167 p. 

This book deals with the nature, formation, and function of attitudes and 
attltudinal change. The author discusses the extent to which social science 
research techniques can be used to examine the influence of television on the 
formation or alteration of attitudes and moral concepts, Mid examines pnycho- 
anal ytle and soclocultural approaches to the study of attitudes. He believes 
that the main sources of attitude formation are direct experience with objects 
and situations, explicit aid implicit learning from others, and the individ- 
ual's own personality. The media affect the child's socialization by teaching 
norms, status positions, and tostitutlonal functions. They also present models 
of behavior and information beyond the child's immediate experience, and pro- 
vide the child with a wider range of role models md reference groups. The 
media are now playing a part in socialization that \.as previously carried out 
by other agents. However, group md personal influences, personality, and 
susceptibility to persuasion are still Important factors to socialization and 
attitude formation and change. In fact, survey studies indicate that few In- 
dividuals are !f acted by concepts received through the media. On the other 
hand, experimental laboratory research procedures suggest that extensive atti- 
tude change may occur through exposure to conmiunlcation. This discrepancy may 
be resolved by better studies about the credibility the viewer ascribes to the 
comnunicator and the predispositions #uid needs that people bring to the media. 
One study found that the media had their greatest effect as safety valves for 
rjie fantasized solution of insoluble problems. However, the children examined 
to this study exhibited values that were essentially the same as those learned 
from their parents. The author mentions that even if a preference for 
TV violence were found among delinquent groups, the Interpretation would still 
be open to questlor. Was it media exposure that led to the delinquency or 
something else in the child and his life circumstances? He concludes by sug- 
gesting refinements for experimental procedures to answer this question. 



49. Hinmelweit, Hllde T, Plan 4, to experimental study of taste development in 

children. In Arons, Leon, and ^toy, Iterk A., Eds. Television and human b^ay- 
tors tomorrow's resear ch fai mass coTOnu nicat ion , New york. Appleton— Century — 
Crofts, 1963, p, 46-62, 

This investigator believes that acquaintance with quality programitog is 
necessary for building audiences for better programs. Mere exposure is tosuf- 
flclmt, since people tend to turn to less demanding programs once they have 
the opportunity. The TV Industry Itself creates taste and does not just respond 
to it. However, taste grows slowly «id must be developed. The author views 
the school as a central agency In developing better taste in media entertato— 
ment. She outlines an experiment in which the strength and nature of toduce- 
ment to watch better programs are systematically varied. Results will thMi be 
jglgfed to attitudes and personality characteristics, totelligenc®, and home 
situations of children, (16 references) 
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50* Hovlaud* Carl, Effects of the mass media of communication. In G, Lindsey, Ed, 
Haiidbook of social psych ology , Vol, 2 , Cambridge, Mass,; Addlson-Wesley , 1954, 
p. 1062-U03, 

In the first major review o;f the mass media effects literature, Hovland 
esamines the impact of each medium and looks at the nmjor factors Influencing 
the effects of the media; the coimiunlcator , the communication, the medium, and 
the audience. He notes that the motion picture was the most extensively studied 
medlian at that time, with the most important set of studies done in the Payne 
Fund series during the early 1930’s, Hovland suggests that the data from the 
Shuttleworth and May Investigation indicate that the Blumer and Hauser conclu- 
sion, that several Important indirect Influences disposing persons to delin- 
quency or crime can be traced to motion picture attendMice, may bo somewhat ex- 
aggerated, The author cites the tremendous methodological difficulties in con- 
trolling exposure to rule out self-selection effects and evaluating cumulative 
effects over time. This leads to the application of less rigorous methods to 
the problem and existence of serious loopholes in the interpretation of find- 
ings, At the time of his review, however, teievislon research was far behind 
that of the other media, and few reports were surveyed. (144 references) 

51, Katz, Ellhu, and Foulkes, David. On the use of the mass media as •'eEcape"| 
clarification of a concept. Public Opinio. Quarterly , ^s377-388, 1962, 

These researchers examine both the functions and dysfunctions of the media 
by probing what satisfactions viewers obtain and the part the media play in 
their personal lives, tony authorities suggest that the media are used as an 
escape from the tensions of everyday life steimilng from alienation or depriva- 
tion, In this fashion, through psychological processes such as Identification, 
viewers may obtain compensatory gratification md perhaps temporary relief from 
social pressures and obligations. Studies have shown that children Isolated 
from their peers watch more television adventure stories, and middle-class chil- 
dren experiOTCing difficult parent— child relationships spend more time with TV, 
Disparities between a child's own aspirations fud those of his peers or parents 
also are related to high use of fantasy-orianted media. The investigators sug- 
gest, however, that the media may also strengthen oiie^s position in social re- 
lationships. Children who are attached to their parents may use TV to draw 
themselves closer to the family, while children who are closer to their peers 
reject TV in favor of movies. The media may thus be used to compensate for 
ineffective social relations and to strengthsft effective ones. The authors 
conclude that more research is necessary to answer such questions as whether 
children's use of the media for fantaalalng either drains off discontent, pro- 
vides inslghcs and analogies that help an alert child see himself better, or — 
on the other hand - leads the child into withdrawal from the real world, con- 
fuses real situations with fantasy, and builds up aggression, (28 references) 



52, Klapper, Joseph T, toss communication research; aa old road resurveyed. Pub- 
lic Opinion Quarterly , ^i515-527, 1963, 

The author discusses the study of mass communication effects from a func- 
tional walysls research orlaitatlon, Ha rejects the usefulness of studies 
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baaed on slnple dichotomies which separate progriims into categoriea such as 
"entertaiwent" or "inf ornation . " Instead, the author suggests that functional 
analyBls be applied to determine the uses to which people put mass compunlca- 
tions and the gratifications they derive from It. Although some studies have 
used this approach, research has not advanced further because many Investlsa"' 
tors have erroneously concentrated on cause and effect studies and have col- 
lected data that cannot be Integrated with other research flndingB. An alter- 
native is the conceptualization of functional analysis as a look at the way in 
which some activity or attitude enhances or naintains health or organization. 
Thus , when the consequences of TV use mean that the Individual becomes less 
"healthy," TV viewing could be considered "dysfunctional." Some authorities 
contend that the media do not change behavior patterns but tend nerely to re- 
inforce existing predispositions, while others feel that depictions of crime 
and violence will bring forward the maladjusted behavior of children who are 
already sialadjusted. In order to clarify issues such as these, the author p j- 
gests that research must specify the precise eluent of the media situation 
used by the audience that provides gratification. Kaowledge about what It is 
that produces what effect may make it possible to actually produce functions 
under controlled conditions, the author suggests, Klapper believes that cer- 
tain types of depicted violence will be found to have sone effect on the aggres- 
sion levels of some children under certain conditions. He suggests answers 
will cme from more indepth studies of the uses childrm make of violent ma- 
terial and the satisfactions it provides. (24 referencea) 



53. Klapper, Joseph T. Hbat we toow about the effects of naes communication i the 
brink of hope. Public Opinion Quarterly , 21 i 453-474, 1957. 

This author views the brink of hope in comunlcatlon research as a new 
"phenomenistic" or fimctisnal orientation that orders and brings together pre- 
viously unrelated findinga. This approach attoipts to assess the role of the 
stiBulus in a total field of observed phenomena, rather than presuming that the 
stimulus works alone. Mass commicatlon media are not necessAry and suffi- 
cient causes of effects ; they depend on Mdiating faetors In the viewers' m- 
vironmttit, such as audience predispositions and susceptibility to persuasive 
conninications • Itass media contribute to changes in behavior and attitudes 
when mediating factors are either inoperative or reinforcing. Not only the 
media, but the situations under which the media are received, must be studied. 
Klapper siamarizes a large nuBber of research reports from this phenomenistic 
view, and assesses how well media effects can be analyzed. Mass media functiou 
"amid a nexus of other Influences." By attMsptlng to see respondents as per- 
sons functioning withiLn particular social contexts, and by building the study 
of extra-media factors into the research design, aipirically docinimted theory 
may be possible. He suggests that this new approach may provide concrete an- 
swers to such questions as %Aether televised crime and violence cause or trlg|;er 
aggressive behavior. <53 references) 
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54, Klapper, Joseph, The coraparatlve effects of the various media. In Schramni, 

Wilbur, Ed, The process and effects of mass communication , Urbana, Ill,i Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1954, p, 91-lOS, 

This pretelevision analysis of media effectiveness indicates that each 
medium has some particular advantages. Some studies suggest that films elicit 
a high degree of recp"'! of material presented , but only one investigation shows 
that recall is greater than with print or radio, Filma are believed to hold 
persuasive and learning advantages by virtue of their presentation of concrete 
visual material. One study showed that most children and many adults tend to 
imquestlonlngly accept all presumably factual information in commercial films, 
and even Inaccurate statements or pictures are apparently accepted as truth. 
Films tend to produce a quality of authority that is conducive to certain types 
of learning, according to this review. 



55, Krugman, Herbert E, The Impact of television advertisings learning without in- 
volvement, Public Opinion Quarterly , ^s 349-356, 1965. 

Television advertising doesn't always Increase sales by changing people's 
minds about a product, according to this researcher. It may promote sales by 
changing one's view about the product, espaclully if one is not particularly 
"Involved" in the advertising message. He believes the powers of the media are 
limited - they rarely persuade, but instead they alter the structure of percep- 
tions, The purchase situiatlon then becomes a catalyst in which the product is 
suddenly seen in a new and different light, although there may have been no 
recognizable attitude change on the part of the consumer. Changes in attitude 
may occur after a longer Interval in response to prevlotisly changed perceptions. 
The author believes that this viewpoint has Important implications for noncom- 
mercial as wall as commarclal persuasion efforts, (14 references) 



56, Larsen, Otto N, Social effects of mass communication. In FarlSj Robert E, L,, 
Ed, Handbook of modem sociology . New Yorki Rand McNally, 1964, p. 348-381, 

The author describes the sociological perspective for analyzing mass com- 
munication effects, viewing coim'iunj.catlon as both a process and an end product. 
Sociologists are primarily interested in the conditions that give rise to vari- 
ous kinds and degrees of communication, and how these affect behavior of Indi- 
viduals and the foundation and functioning of social structures. He feels that 
investigations should exonlne the social circumstances that Influence mass com- 
municator decisions, lncludi7.tg the Interrelationships between the communicator 
and the audience, Larsen points out that the mass media, particularly televi- 
sion, may be playing an increasingly prominent role in the soclallzatlbn pro- 
cess. TV is viewed as the key to any media socialization Influences, as the 
child generally judges other B»dla against what he has com# to expect from tele- 
vision. The intense degree to which children are exposed to TV md the kind of 
content available combine to produce an impressive potential for socialization. 
TV scans a vast environment md offers a wide reuage of novel role-taking models 
for teaching the ways of society. In addition, this medium consistently pre- 
sents similar models of b^avlor across various types of conte.it, which may 
serve to reinforce the impact of the portrayal of methods that are successful 
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In achieving goals. The possibility of the child learning socially disapproved 
methods of goal attainment Is heightened when many types of programs project 
content demonstrating the desirability of such methods. Further research is 
needed t establish how children perceive. Identify with, and use media con- 
tent | then the task will be to sort out this impact from the continuing Influ- 
ence of other socialization agencies in which the individual functions before, 
during, md after exposura. The author concludes with specific topics for fur- 
ther research, Mid suggestions for regulation of program content, (209 refer- 
ences ) 

57, Lazarsfeld, Paul. Afterword i Some reflections on past and future research on 
broadcasting. In Steiner, Gary, The people look at television . New Yorki 
Knopf, 1963, p, 409-422, 

This essay examines some of the important problems that television re- 
searchers have not adequately explored, offers possible ways for studying 
thMn, The crucial research areas include audience experience, changing public 
preferences, the long-range effects of TV, matters of taste, and decision- 
making In the broadcasting industry, Lazarsfeld singles out the question of 
whether television has a bad effect on children as one topic that should be 
exmlned with long-range investlgacions. Researchers must first define what Is 
meant by bad effects Mid what Is Implied by television viewing - the amount of 
time spent, the programs watched, or the Isolation from other children during 
exposure. He suggests a basic plan for long-term study of the effects of TV 
violence, in which groups of children are kept under observation for a number 
of years. In addltlori to the mass communications diet, this Investigation 
should take into account differences in family cultural background, other lei- 
sure experience, neighborhood character, and school quality, (2 references) 

58, Lazarsfeld, Paul, Vrtiy Is so little known about the effects of television on 
children and what can he done? Public Opinion Quarterly , 19 i 243-251, 1955, 

This paper summarizes the author's testimony before the Kefauver Committee 
on Juvenile Delinquency, dealing with the state of knowledge In the field, the 
kind of research needed, Mid some of the limitations of research in solving 
problems connected with thti mass media. He suggests several "unorthodox" re- 
search approaches, such an experiments In making good programs rather than 
Mialyzlng bad ones and studies of the cimulatlve rather than I mme diate effects 
of televlalon. In order to determine TV's Influence on children, long-term 
follow-up studies are needed to give a realistic picture of the role of TV In 
the child's personality development. He points out that research Is not a 
pwacea, md that some problems are fimdamentally questions of conviction Mid 
taste, which cannot be settled by research, Lazarsfeld calls for ii»re govern- 
ment funding for social science research, which could aid In Improving televi- 
sion progriumlng. All such research should lead to an empirically grounded 
theory of the psychology of TV vlewlrig, which would enable social scientists 
to make concrete recomiendatlors to writers, broadcasters, and parents. 
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59. Mendelsohn, Harold. Mass entertainment . New Havens College & University Press, 
1966. 203 p. 

This author dlacusses the entertainment provided by the mass n»dla and re- 
'^lles to critics who attack the value of mass entertainment. He feels that 
most authorities In the field have been concerned about the effects of the media 
rather than Its function for Individuals, In this book, he examines both the 
sociological and psychological functions of mass entertainment md reviews rel- 
evant opinions and research. One charge commonly leveled at such fare is that 
it is "escapist." However, the author considers that the entertainment termed 
"escapist" may not actually function as such for most of the media audience. 

In considering the role of escape In children's TV habits, some experts char- 
aeterise a child's TV use as passive pleasure, taking part vicariously in 
thrills and adventuress, and getting away from real-life problems and boredom. 

They feel that viewing will thus lead to "narcotization" and "addiction. The 
author cites other authorities who believe that Twst children in a reasonably 
stable enviroranent do not confuse the make-believe world of TV with the real 
experiences of personal aid family relationships. There Is some evidence to 
suggest that mass entertainment may be sought by certain individuals who are 
not enjoying healthy personal relationships or who are otherwise abnormal, but 
there is no evidence that indulgence in mass entertainment for escape actually 
aggravates social stress. (280 references) 



60, Mendelsohn, Harold. Sociological perspectives on the study of mass conmunlca- 
tlons. In Dexter, Lewis ihithony, and White, David Manning, Eds, People, so- 
c iety. and tnflfls communications . New Yorki Free Preaa, 1964, p, 29—36, 

The author's major contention is that sociologists generally have failed 
to study the influence of mass communications as taking place in terms of re- 
lationships between people occupying social roles and statuses. He stresses 
the point that any social experience, such as mass communication, affects an 
individual in tarma of his preexisting tendencies to define situations in a 
given way. Therefore, the effects of the media should be examined in terms of 
the complex social web in which they take place. The influence of the media 
may be major or minor, depending on the social values, attitudes, and habits of 
communication that already exist In the society. It Is easy to overemphasize 
the influence of the media because they are* easier to watch and study than In- 
terpersonal communications. However, a new orientation has been developing In 
coimtkunicatlons research, leading toward a view of the media as an Influence 
operating in conjunction with ether factors in the total social picture, (7 
references) 



61. Meyersohn, Rolf B. Social research in television. In Rosenberg, Bernard, and 
Wiite, David Manning, Eds. Mass culture . Glenc<», 111. s Free Press, 1957, 
p. 345-357. T 

Two central charges leveled against talevlslon are that viswlng it Is a 
passive act leading to greater inaction, and that it aupports massive poor taste 
with consequent taste-debasing effects. In studying these Issues and examining 
TV as fm entertaitment medium, the author focuses on some neglected research 
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findings* Ho concludes that in general, although a minimum of TV viewera are 
antagonised , few viewera ate truly eiithuaiaatic or interested. (39 
references) 



62. Porter, Richard. A quutlfication of the progran preferences of a television 
audience. Journal of Broadcafitlng . 56-63, 1959-60. 

This paper describes the psychoBetrie method of paired comparlaonB for 
Beasurlng television prograai preferences of a susple television audience. The 
author argues that preferances cannot be ffleasured along evaluative scales, but 
must be gauged against a apeciflc background of altemativea to the objecc of 
preference* The f^ocedure involves the arrangement of stimuli to be evaluated 
into all possible pair CMBblnatlons . The observer then makes a forced-choice 
selection within each pairing. The major weatoess of this teclmlque is the 
large WBount of t^M required to administer all pairings. The Investigator 
found that tha preferential method was highly reliable, and correlated strong- 
ly frith the audience meauurMient ratings of the American Research Bureau. 
Howaver, tha alight differences between the two sets of data Indicate that 
audience size measurefflenta My not be the siuie ao neaflures of pTeferences. 



63. Schrani, Wilbur, Ed. The proceas and effects of mass comunication . Urbraai 

University of Illinois, 1954, 586 p. 

The editor orgsnlzes this eollectlon of articles around the cheme of how 
comunieation works and achieves its effects. Topics covered Include the 
types of audiences that mass coMiunlcations attract, the nature of audience 
attitudes, and the effects of having differmt ehauiels from which to select. 
Comuaication is viewed as a chain process from the soiirce to its destination. 
Perceiving the message, getting the waning understood, and comunicating to 
other cultureo are discussed. Propaganda, rumor, and public opinion are ana- 
lysed, along with the Importance of the group In modifying the effects of the 
coBBunicstion chain. Spacial consideration is givma to the primary effect of 
the Mdla - getting attention - and the principles detenining whether a cue 
from the media captures audience attention. Reasons for reading or lliitenlng 
to the mass aedla, the receiver's methods of interpreting the message, and 
modifying attitudes and opinions are also discussed. In order for mass com- 
■unication to accomplish attltudinal change, a auggestlon for change must 
first Im received and accepted. The suggestion is more likely to be .accepted 
if it meets the receiver's existing personality needs and drlvAB and if it la 
in barmonv irith valued group norma and loyalties. Change is also more likely 
to occur if the suggestion is acerapanied by alterations in other factors im- 
derlying beliefs and attitudes. The book concludes with a review of the gen- 
eral patterns by which attitudinal change can be predicted and a Bun»ry of 
research evidence about perauaaion by means of mass eomtuiicatlon. 

64. Sinners, Earrlson. Qualitative infonDatlon concerning audiences of network 
television progms. Journal of Broadcasting . 147-160, 1961, 

The author descrlbea the various types of information provided by the 
najor alienee measurement companies, including ARB, Trendex, Nielson, and 
Pulse. He discusses the tachnlquea raployed and the qualitative data pro- 
duced by each research organization, and suggests uses for this information. 
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65» TwferSj Inrin^ Oo^nanp Leo^ md Zalsely Hans* A method o£ i^asarlng the 
effects of television thtough controlled field experiments* Studies in 
Public Comunication , No. 4, 1962, p, 87-100, 

These authors diBCusa the methodological problems of isolating the genuine 
effects of television from the influence of other factors. Laboratory and field 
studies suggest different Inferences about television 'a effect on hutan behav- 
ior, but lab studies have limited applicability to everyday life ud field 
studies do not provide rigorous enr jh controls. They outline a complete re- 
search plan whereby rigid oxperimutal controls can be built Into field Btudles 
of TV effects. Subjectri dram from a random sample of families are divided 
into two groups i a control group which is allowed to watch TV normally , and 
experiwental subjects who are discouraged from watching progrwa of liiterest by 
a diversion or automatic TV device. This method nay be used to reliably attri- 
bute in&ediate and delayed effects to particular programs, comercials, or pro- 
gram types. (23 references) 



66. Treacy, David Paul. The effects of mass comimleations i a survey and critique. 
University of Illinois, 1966. Dissegtation Abstwracts , 27 :2128-A, 1967. 

This is a survey of mass co Mm unlcationa from the point of view of the In- 
dividual's contribution in processing and interpreting information. The author 
finds a strong tendency in much research to regard the iadlvidual'e eontributlon 
as either constant or trivial, and, therefore, unnecessi-^y In underfi tanking com- 
municaclon effecto. Five approacbea to the study of mass cOBmiunicatlons effects 
are considered i psychological approaches, e/olving out of the work of Carl 
Hevland and his associates « which tenainate in a stlmulua-response treatment of 
parsonality factors mediating the effects of a message; consistency theories of 
cognitive Interaction and attitude change, most notably Heider's balance model, 
Osgood and Tannenbaum's congruity model, and Festinger's theory of cognitive 
dissonance, all of which tend to deal with the processing and interpretation of 
nessagea in terms of an equilibrium-iaaintaining mechanism ; sociological ap- 
proaches , including the two-step flow hypothesis and diffusion models; function- 
al approaches, following Iterton, Wright, and Uapper, which emphasize uses, 
gratifications and consequences of mass media messages for equillbrium- 
malntalning systems; and symbolic Interactionist accounts of the structure of 
mass coBmunlcated mesaagea, particularly a "gruouir” of messages developed from 
the works of Kmneth Burke* The author considers this last approach as the next 
logical step in studying eowBunlcations , since understanding how a massage is 
proeessed wd interpreted requires a rigorous and systematic luowledge of the 
hidden structure of the communicated message. 



67. White, David Mannini. Mass-conuinicatlons research i a view in perapactive. In 
Dexter, Lewia Anthony, and White, David Munng, Eds. People, society, and mass 
eomamicatlons . Nm Yorks Free Press, 1964, p. 521-546. 

This overview of mass canmmication research ndicatea that the early con- 
ception of all-pervasive media impact baa been gradually replaced by the view 
that mass coicaiunication ordinarily does not, by itself, serve as the cause of 
audience effects* .The currrat trend In commimlcatlonB research tends to regard 
the effects of the media as nfluenced by a variety of factors, such as the In- 
dividual's values, nterests, Interperaonal relatlonshipa , and social roles. 
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Wilte cries Co dispel pessimism over Che apparently nondefinlcive atace of com- 
mnicacions research by briefly describing che conCribuCions of sixcy reeenc 
scholarii from such fields as paychology, sociology, political science, end Jour 
nellsm. He Couches on the work of several psychologists who have studied tele- 
vision 'ii effects on childm la his discussion of the topact of IV on contutpo- 
rary society. 



68. Wiebe, Gerhart. Two psychological factors media audience behavior. Public 
Opinion Quarterly . 33 i 523-537, 1969. 

Mthough uny critics and intellectuals regaiTd Celevision progrmmilng as 
trivial and even hamful, nosC shows conCinue Co aCCraet huge audiences. Wiebe 
noteii that there eeeos to be an inverse relationship between number of viewers 
and cultural merit of TV programs. He tries to wderstand this situation by de- 
fljilng the positive psychological utility of such behavior in terns of two psy- 
chological factors; the reluctance of the audirace to cope with other people, 
and their resistance to demands for change under conditions usually created by 
the mass media. By uxlmislng Ijn&edlfite need gratification and minimizing In- 
tellectual effort, the media excuse people from scluiowledsing others | they pre- 
sent 8 ; 7 Bbols and images, but never real persons. The media cater to a natural 
reluctance to cope with other people, and they support Impulse gratification 
idisn their mesBages are received in solitude. The author proposes three types 
of messages that are presented fay the mass media. Directive messageo come from 
authority figures and call for learning aad behavior change. Malntraance mes- 
sases consist of everyday coratunicatlon that requires little conscloua effort 
on the part of the receiver. Reatorati\»e messages feature crime and violence, 
freedom from social restralAts, and disrespect for authority, providing oppor- 
tunity for escape and Impulse reassertion. Television behavior rCTalns stable 
because people experience directive nessages as maintenance ones, and restor- 
ative messages are frequratly preaented in a naintmance format. He hypothe- 
sizes that the media audience may transform messages intended as directive or 
maintenance toto restorative messages in the case of apeeches, dociuintarles 
wd televlBod news coverage of the civil rights cupaign. For many of the 
black audience mraibers who carry nearly «^losive acciuiulations of resentment, 
such messages may be perceived In a personal and literal rather than metaphori- 
cal sense, and may stimulace them to gross antisocial behavior in certain eaaes. 



69. Winfield, Kianneth. A siumary of reported research Btudiea dealing with selected 
mass media of conmunieation „ and the Implications of the findings for school- 
community relations progrus. Tmaple University, 1965, Dissertation Abstracts . 
26 1 4412-13, 1966. 

Thia study summarizes the ujor findings of hundreds of investigations con- 
cerning the audience and content of selected audio-visual mass Mdia iwssages. 
The author auggests the use of school-made radio and television prograss, as 
well as school-produced motion pictures in school-coBaBwiity relations progruBs. 



70. Witty, Faul. Studies of the mass media, 1949-1965. Seioice Education. 
50:119-26, 1966. 



This paper reviews much of the deacriptive material gathered to the au- 
thor's yearly surveys dultog wl*'h the topact of TV to the dally lives of 
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school children, conducted over o period of 16 yaaxa. He dmionBCrates how tele- 
vision sot ownership has reached a saturation level in Aaerlcan hoaes, and de- 
scribes some of the favorite TV progruis of boj/s and girls over the years. Ms 
studies show that TV affects reading and ocher activities to some extent, and 
not always adversely* TV viewing Improves students' vocabularlea , and about 
one child In four repocta that television helped to foster reading activity. 

His assessmoit of the studies relating TV viewing to aggression reflects the 
apparently contradictory nature of research filndlnga. The author points to the 
^popularity of educational tsj and calls for Increased guidance of children 'a 
telcvleMng . Hltty feels that r search should be directed toward encouraging 
the production of a wider range of suitable progruis for children. (2Q 
references) 



71, Witty, Paul A. Som research on TV. in C hildren and TVi television's Impact 
on the child . Washington, D.C.i Aasoclailon for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, Bull. 21-A, 1967, p. 15-22. 

This Investigator hm found a stable pattern of TV viewing time In recant 
ysars, as primary grade childrsn view about 15 to 25 hourB a week, older chil- 
dren around 25 hours, wid high school students about 12 to 14 houra. Most 
studies of light and heavy viewers have fowid little relationship between view- 
ing and success Im schMol* Early research fous^ that television caused a de- 
cline In reading, but present authorities feel that reading among youngsters 
has inereased in recent yedra. However, a disproportloiiace uount of time Is 
spsnt watching TV as eonpsred to reading} In addition, other leisure activities 
are altered. The author reviews several studies of aggression but states that 
no algnlflcaat dlfferencea In degree of aggression were found betveea heavy sad 
light TV viewers. He finds thfit although many persons register C4»plelats that 
there is too much nadlocrlty a?^ violence In television progranlng, the usjor- 
Ity of then meke little effort to supervise their children's vlsMng. (18 
references) 



72, Wright, Charlss. Tslsvlsloa and radio prograa ratlnga and aeaBiirCTients, Jour- 
nal of Broadcasting , 165-86, 1961, 

This Is u aimotated bibliography of research ud conentary relating to 
broadcast pregrui ratings, drawn from both the trade and professional litera- 
ture, These areas are covered! dlacuasions of rat togs and their use} aethod- 
ology} descriptions of rattog servieea and research companies | snd results of 
audisnce surveys, coverage studies, and ratings. 
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73. Abrans, M&irk. Child audifiacAs for television In Great Britain. Journalism 
Quarterly , 33(1) i 35-41, 1956. 

This Investigator fotimd that aost of the televlelon-vlewlng British chil- 
dren in a sttBple of 1,500 eight- to 15-year-old8 preferred adult to Juvenile 
programs, spendlsg abouit an hour and a half with adult shows. This t'endency 
was more pronounced for workdng class children. This early study iilso showed 
that the television-viewing child led almost as full a social life m the non- 
vlewlng child. The greatest dlsplacanent effect of television was a reduction 
in radlD listening, with little Impact on movle-golng, comic book reading, or 
club mmbershlp. While worklni-class children reported that they preferred 
television to other leisure activities, mlddle-claso youngsters still ranked 
reading ahead of television viewing. 



74. Albert, Robert, and Mellne, Harry, The Influrace of social status on the uses 
of television. Public Onlnlon Quarterly . 145-151, 1958. 

This study cx^nes the television use patterns of 27 lower and 29 higher 
social statjw fifth-grade chll'iren. The reBearchfeirs found that the higher sta- 
tus youngsters watched more educational TV, but there were no differences In 
overall vletrlng time. Also, there were no differences between the two classes 
In parantal viewing restrictions, although lower class parents tended to use 
restrictions nwre often m punlshmrat. An additional finding was the fact that 
upper status parents more often suggested progruis for their child to watch. 

The Inveatlgatora foimd considerable disagreffimant betwean the child reports tnd 
subsequent parental responaes on a wll questionnaire. 



75, Attitudes of children and parents toward violent semes on TV, Monthly Bulletin 
of the Radio and Telavialon Cultuge Rsaeagch Institute . No. 2, 1961, 

In a survey investlgatloa, researchers assessed the reactions of 200 Jap- 
anese fifth- and elghth-graderB and their parents to various TV programs. Five 
out of 22 selected programs contained vlolmt scenes that parents did not wish 
thalr children to see* The semes that most concerned psrmts showed the use 
of weapona easily available to children or contained acts of cruelty that they 
feared their children might Imitate, An analysis of the children’s reacelons, 
however, showed that the lujorlty were not greatly Interested In the semes 
that imrrled the parents, although both parmts and chlldrm felt uncomfortable 
upon viewing the amm Bcmea, 
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76. Barcus, F. Earle. Parental Influence on childran'a telavlsion viewing. Tele- 
vlaioa Quartarly t 8^:63*-73, 1969. 

According to this investigator, broadcasters fraquoatlv decline ti, '.uaor 
programs unsuitable for childm because they feel parents should contr' 1 their 
children's viewing. Howvar, research on this topic indicates that lesy thu 
half of the wthers exercise any control, and those who do are more concemcd 
with the ^wimt of viewing than with progran content. More highly educated 
parents regulate their children's viewing to a greater degree, but they appear 
to do so maluly to avoid disrupting family routines rather '.han to shield their 
children from adverse effects of programilLig . In a pilot study, this investi- 
gator found that parents, particularly mothers, My Influttace their children's 
viewing more than previous research findings suggest. From the preliminary 
work, the Investigator has developed a comprehensive model for analysing paren- 
tal Influence on children's televlewini. There were four basic dimensions i 
the time that influence is exercised - before, during or after viewing; posi- 
tive and negative controla; formal and InforMl controls; and tdjne and content 
controls. The most frequent types of controls were fowd to be negative; only 
a few of the 44 mothers sampled said they forbade certain progruu prior to 
vlewwg, while most othera kUterclBed control af«Ar viewing had begun. AlmosE 
all mothers indicated that they suggest certain programs for their children to 
watch. The main reasons for controi were due to a fear that the child nay be 
adversely affected by prraature exposure to the adult world, and a general be- 
lief that TV viewing Is less Important for a child than other activities. They 
were also fearful that children might Imitate behavior in themes of violence. 



77, Battin, Tom C. The use of the diary and survey method involving the question-' 
naire techniques to detemlne the Impact of television on schoolchildren ta re- 
gard to viewing habits and formal and jnforMl education. University of Michi- 
gan, 1952. Dissertation Abstracts , ^i343, 1952. 

In this study eonducted during the early days of television, children in 
grades four through 12 kept a diary of their television viewing for one week 
and were later interviewed. The average child watched TV alssst three hanrs 
per day, and older children watched more than younger ones. Reading was found 
to be stimulated by progrMi content. Television did not taterfer# idLth school- 
work or replace other activities within wad outside the home. 



78. Baxter, Willlaa. The mass media and young people. Journal of Bifoadcasting , 

5 t 49-58, 1960-61. 

This study deacribes the readtog, listening, and movie-gotog behavior of 
groups of children before md after the advmt of television. Questionnaires 
completed by mare then 2,000 etudeucs and 1,600 paroits showed that the average 
young person devoted about half of his nonschool tine to the mass media, par- 
ticularly telavlsion. Except for book reading, the amount of attmtion giVM 
to the other Mdie dacllned after television waa Introduced. Both boys and 
girls preferred ntertalMiwit over Informs tlonal programs, and both liked the 
same typea of content. The ieveatigator feels that the dominant role of mass 
media use by yoimg parsons requires greater parental attention to media content, 
and callB for school tracing progras achieving the optlmia use of uss nedla 
expoisure tim%% 
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79. Belaon, Hllllua A. Measuring rhe effects of televliiion. A description of 
netbod. Public Opinion Quarterly , 22 i 11-18. 1958, 

Znis British psychologist discusses tectalqueB for mMeurlng the effects 
of television upon viewers' toltiative and Incerests. The first method Is 
"stable correlate technique," idiich Involves Batching of elements In the sam- 
ple. Rather than reject elraents of the sample tfiat cannot be metchad, he 
matches every element by regression analysis or by weighting each element of 
the sample according to ei^lrlcally generated criteria. The second technique 
uses a sampling principle to determine which questions should be tacluded In 
the questionnaire. Belson asked respondrats to list as many "intereBt" cate- 
gories as they could, and then asked another group to rank the interests from 
1 to 5. Those Interests which had the hlguest rank were used. Mthough "broad 
categories" of people developed more Interests as a result of TV, the general 
trend was a decline In acts of initiative. In the greater London sample of 
800, the Investigator foimd that TV had reduced the frequency of occurrence of 
acts of initiative and had eroded interests in terms of identification and 
activity level. The extent of these losses was closely related to the length 
of time of set oimershlp. Although to a few cases he found that some Individ- 
uals developed ^re tocereste as a result of TV. Belson BuggeBts that XV has 
caused a loss of Identification or concern with those toterests that captured 
the ateention of viewers before the advent of TV, and has correspondtogly re- 
duced initiative. Furthermore, television programitog of various subjects has 
not made up for the loss of previous Interests and Initiative. (5 references) 



80. Belson, William A. Effects of television on the toterests and toltiative of 
adult viewers to greater London. British Journal of Psychology. 50; 145-158. 
1959. “ 

How does television affect the daUy lives of it# viewers? In this survey 
of London televisioh watchers, the tovestigator found that the guieral effect 
of TV was to reduce both toterest and toitiative. The reduction of Interest 
was measured both by a decre&Bed activity level md by viewers* subjective re- 
porCfl of lesssned concsm. Even when pArtlcular areas of prior toCarast are 
featured to TV programs thmselves, ths loss is made up to only a small degree. 
Howaver, the effects vary markadly frm one group of leiaure activities t» an- 
other. Movie going and readtog irare reduced, ettendence at and toterest to 
sports evttts were tocreased, while club and association memberships rnatoed 
unaffected. The toveatigator found that the losses to toterest and toitiative 
extended over a period of five to six years. Cmerally speaking, the loss is 
greatest to the first £mr years after TV la acquired, after which there is a 
gradual recovery. <20 referraees) 



81. Belson, Wlllin A. The effects of television upon family life. Dlacoverv 21 
(10)11-5, 1960, 

In thie siwv^, a total of 8,200 TV viewers and nonviewers to England com- 
pleted dlary-tsrpe questloiuiaires for ths .Itish Broadcast tog Corporation. 
4nelysls of tiie responses showed that although television brought about a num- 
ber of small ehugea to home life, they were neither sweeptog nor spectacular. 
Fallies with television nitertatosd more visitors than others, and to many cases 
used television viewtog as e means of matertatotog guests. Another effect was 
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redlatributioo of the time the fually is together. In geaeral. fsfflllies were 
Dwre often at home in the evening • less often in the morning and afternoon* 
There was a amll reduction in adult activitioa aimed at entertaining chlldifen 
in the hoiw, such as reading stories, but overall only a very amall decreaae 
occurred in the thtoga the familieB do together outside of televiaion viewing. 



82. Belaon, Millimi A, The Impact of televiaion ; methods and findings in program 
research . Hswd gn , Conn, i ^chon Books, 1967, 400 p. 

The author describes how c^nunlcations research is used to provide Infor- 
mation about people's interests, attitudes, values, Imowledge, and availability 
for television vlewtag. From fadings collected In these types of inquiries, 
planning studies c«» be developed to gear television programs to their audience. 
The author also discusses the degree to which informative programs can be un- 
derstood by the people whoa they attmpt to reach. Included In this overview 
of television research arc the results of studies on the effeet^j of specific 
programs series, as well as TV's social topact. The author describes the 
growth of TV in Great Britain and elsewhere aad stresses the taportance of tiy- 
ing to learn the nature of TV's impact on society. He describes the results 
from various survey inveatlgatioas , including one %here viewers themselves were 
asked how television affected their lives. Some stated that TV promotes fMiily 
life and coopera tiveneas, while others tiiought it reduces interests, initiative, 
and imagination. Viewers also replied that TV may interfere with education by 
taking tbie away from schoolwork. In addition, while some thought TV helps to 
reduce Juvraile delinquascy by keeping childrm occupied and off the streets , 
others felt that it is spoiling manners and lowering aoral standards. (368 
references) 



83. Blood, Robert. Social class and fwiily control of television viewing. Iferrill 
Palmer Quarterly , 7^(2) 1 205-222, 1961. 

Mothers of children between two aad 18 years old ^re interviewed in « 
door-to-door survey of 100 homes in Arbor, Michigan. Us tog occupational 
status as a major analytic variable. Blood foimd that mlddle-clBss youngsters 
viewed substantially less TV, partially because of their others' greater «b- 
phasls on alternative activities and limitations on viewing time. Two-thirds 
of the mothers felt that their children did not neglect other activities for 
TV, especially lower-clasB mothers. The typical mother was asked by her chil- 
dren tirf.ce a week for pernlaslan to stay up past a uaual bedttoe to wateh TV, 
and sirthers from the middle class tended to allow viewing of "special" or 
"worth^lle" progruas, while lower-class mothers used TV as a reward for gon^ 
behavior or were lu in CTforctog the bedtime policy. The families with a 
single TV set Mcowtered conflict over prograi selection about tirfce a mek, 
mostly among chlldrm of differ«it age groupings. The most cmmwn method of 
reaolvtog conflict was "equality" where each person took turns from week to 
week or where the progrws were split so each watched half of bis preferred 
show. Most parmts felt that there were some progruu that their children 
ahould not watch, and they particularly objected to mwder, and crtoe «d vio- 
lance to general. The majority of the parmts totervaied actively by turning 
off the set or changing channels when they wished to control the child's view- 
tog, and higher status pamts also tried to distract the attention of the 
child or reason with him. The author concluded that most f rallies regard TV 
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as a part of thalr way of Ufa %Alch should be kept under control rather than 
allowing television to control thea. 



84, Bluner, Herbert, Movies and conduct . New Yorki Maottlllan, 1933, 257 p. 

Almost four decades ago, this author conducted a study of the Influence 
of motion pictures by asking 1,800 children and teen-age a to describe their 
personal TOvle-golng axperlences. He found that much of what children see Is 
carried ever Into their play, and that many report daydrem^g as a result of 
TOVies, pay are frequently frightened by what they see on the screen, and the 
feeling of fright may exist for some tine and appear in nightmares. The moviee 
provide Imagafy which youngsters use in Interpreting life, and many teen-agers 
develop ste ’eotyped views and resentment against their parents based on what 
they have seen in flhDS, Movie characters are frequently Imitated and their 
ptitudes are adopted, partcularly by adolescents. The author concludes that 
foT many young viewers, films are authentic portrayals of life, from' which they 
dpw patteru of behavior and ideas of reality. The movies elicit and direct 
the viewers ImpulssB and provide stioul^ for emoilonal release and the for- 
mation of attitudes. 



85. Bogardus, E. S, Television scale and television Index. 
Revlaw . ^j220-223, 1952. 



American Sociolottical 



Rather thp measure idiat people actually view, this researcher sought to 
f pd out how they woulo react to various types of TV programs if they hsd the 
time md opportunity to view them. The degree of Interest In or astltudes to- 
ward varlo^ kinds of programa was measured on a scale of six degrees of expres- 
ranging from preferring to watch no programs of a t ^e to vlshlng to view 
all, 20 types of programs considered. An index of a person's reactions 

to all 20 types could be detenalned by the arithmetic means and could then be 
cOTpared to index scores of other persons, or groups of pBreona. cr comparisons 
could be made over time, Th- author prasciata rasolts of a study using these 
msthods on a s^^le of 1,J00 persons. 



86 , 



Broadcasting Corporation. Facts and figures about viewine and lls tao- 
Mtio^ ehagf wlch a comnentary . Undons British Broadcasting Coipo- 

This survey Investigation using dally personal Interviews with 4,000 BBC 
^ 5 British child between five and 11 years of age 

watted TV »ore than »o hours per day, while early teen-agera watched about 
u hour and a half. The cMnerelal television network attracted a somewhat 
a ger audience than the BBC, At any time between 5 and 9 p.m. , more than half 
of the yoimger group were in the viewing audience, while the teen-agers* level 
tLe^**^”® dropped after dtoner when homework competed with television for their 
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Cn&y, -Tamfta w, Variatioii in Negro-whlte telavlalon prefertwicea. Joui lal of 
Broadcasting t 10 i 199-211, 1966. 

This stud^ reports flAdlnga from a sraiple of 5,000 fami'ilea, containing 
about 500 Hcgro Cmlllea. Respondents were asked to recall iiny TV viewing the 
previous day, and data were charted for 80 prime time progruias. Among the top 
25 shows, Negro and white preferences overlapped In 14 cases. There was more 
agreement between races on what was bad on TV than what was good, as similarity 
in ranking waa stronger among least preferred programfl. Many of the progrMs 
that were most popular among whites were either rejected or of limited appeal 
to Negroes, especially those programs %rf.th drraatlc focus on families or orga- 
nised groups, ilelatlvely high ratings were given to snow that focused on 
characters acting outside of faailieB and organisations and to programs in ^ich 
eonfllct was the aentral thMe. Negroes tended to prefer aggressive visfjal 
comedies, and avoided romantic and country and western music. There were indi- 
cations that because of the relatively larger slae of Negro families, Negroes' 
preferences ware more strongly Influenced by tbw tastes of tMn-sgers and chil- 
dren. (6 references) 



88* ^affee, Steven, Mcbeod, Jack, end Atkin, Charles. Parental influences on 
adolescent media use* A.^rican Behavioral Scl^tist , 14 . 16—34 , 1971. 

These investigators surveyed the pattema of mass media use and inter- 
personal CMmmications withiA l,3"'0 families. They found alight positive 
correlations between parental and child indices of total television viewing 
timm and the viewing of mtertaiusMt and nws programs. The data indicate 
that perents may Influmce their youngsters more by what they do not do than 
by what they do, a ceae of negative modeling. The results give little support 
to the notion that "paroatal ezemple" in media us# provides an important model 
for the edoleacent. However, it appears that families with similar parent-child 
cowunicatlon structures indirectly produce character is tic media use patterns 
that are shared by parent and adolescent, on the averege. Modeling is strong- 
est frr specific types of teievlslon contrat in fuAilieB with a strong socio- 
orientation, ^ere parents oicourage the child to maintain harmonious personal 
relations, to avoid controversy, and to repress his feelings. The emphasis on 
social constraiAts on the developing child apparently serves as a cue for ado- 
lescent modeltog of this overt parentel behavior. (18 refemces) 



89. Childrui's view^g patterns and factors influenclAg their program choices. 

Aritmfli Bulletin of the Radio and Television Culture Research Institute , No. 6, 
1961. 

of this atody show that JapMiese childrra who had favorable rela- 
tionships with thel‘. parrats tended to aeleet a wider variety of television 
programs ^an children whose hme relationships were unsatisfactory. Active 
children were foiud Co select a greater range of programs than their more 
passive peers. 
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90. Cunnlngh«m oad WalBh. Vidcotown. 1948-1957 . Naw York; Cunninghaa and Walsh 
Publishers, 1958, 21 p. 

This report swiurlses 10 annual surveya of television viewing in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, craclng the purchase of television sets froa one percent 
of the population to nlaoot 100 percent. Average hours of viewing Increased 
slowly to a peak In 1955, and slowly decreased to an average of slightly over 
three hours per day* Children wder 10 averaged about tm hours per day, while 
those between 10 and 18 wntched slightly more TV. As television became more 
widespread, Mvle attendaiice decreased substantially along with magaslne read- 
ing. Radio listening fell sharply at first, but made a slow comeback. News- 
paper reading was not affected by the advent of television. 



91. DeFleur, Helvin, and DeFleur, Louis. The relative contribution of television 
as a learning source fpi- children -s occupational knowledge. American Soclolog- 
Ical Review . Mi777-789, 1967. 

Cartoon-like portrayals of coi»»n occupatlo&s were presented to than 

200 children, and their knowledge of these roles Mid their abilities to rank 
them were aasessed. The occupations represented three learning sources, in- 
cluding personal contact, television, and the gmeral culture. Kaowledge of 
role Increased linearly with age. Hales and females showed no slgnlf leant dif- 
ferences where each had the auie opportunity to observe the roles directly or 
via television. The television data suggest that the medium is an important 
source for '’incidental" learning about the occupations. The authors note a 
substantial "homogenization effect" regarding children's toowledge of the world 
of work, apparently due to the stereotyped ways in which TV portrays occupa- 
tions. They feel that children are offered little * u the way of systematic and 
objective information concerning occupational roles and statuGes, and conclude 
that TV provides children with much superficial and mialeading information about 
the labor force la our society. (14 references) 



92. Dysinger, Hendel S., and Rucknick, Chris tlu A. The CTOtlonal responses of 
children to the m tlon picture situation . New Yorki Hacmlllan, 1933. 122 p 

This early study of the effects of movies on their audiences sought to de- 
fine emotional reactions to films through laboratory studies of impressions 
physiological responses. The investigators found that scenes of tragedy, con- 
flict, and danger elicited the moat intense reactions from the under-12 age 
group. In this age group particularly, there were wide differences in percep- 
tion which radically affected children's understanding of the story. The an- 
tieipation of danger, frequently based on inaccurate perceptions, became a st^- 
ulus for raotlonal reactl«as, ud boys' responses to danger scenes were greater 
than those of girls. The younger the child, the more he responded to separate 
items in the film end the less he appreciated or asslmilatsd the content of the 
story or the aignifleance of its outcome. The researcherin conclude that films 
produce profoimd raotional effects in Children, since they view movies without 
adult critlaal attitudes; they recoraend restricting attendance at certain 
films according to age. 
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93. An effsc£ of TV on children , TBS R«B®arch inforMtions No, 35, NovOTbar, 1961. 

The National Aasoclatlon o£ ComMrclal Broadcastars In Japan attmpted to 
afissBa the impact of tel rlalon by cMpartng a group of young TV viewers with 
a matched control group. The control etudests displayed a greeteiT interest in 
fjtstic activities, such as reading Iwoke on science and exposing poms. No 
significant differences were found between viewing behavior and positive or 
negative personality traits. There were also no differences in phyBlcal actlv** 
ity and social consciousness, although children In the TV group were more in- 
dividualistic . 

94. An effect study of TV on chlldrm's behavior with cultural environment as an 
intervening variable. Annual Bulletin of the Radio and Televisi on Culture Re- 
search Institute , No. 7, 1962, 

Xn this study, the cultural envlrouBent of Japanese children's homes was 
evaluated in terms of the childrea's library, study ioom, play equipment, and 
other furnishings. Groups rated high in cultural m%ironment were then com- 
pared with groups rated low. Fifth-graders In the lew cultural environment 
group viewed more telsvision than peers in the high cultural environment group, 
but this dlffcrsnce was not found aTOng Beveiith-graders. Among the older chil- 
dren in the high culture! enviroraent group, those with television scored high- 
er in rei?,Il!/g tests than those without. In the fifth-girade high cultural «n- 
vlcomaenr: .S 'oup, those with television scored higher on social etudies than 
nonviemrs. 

95. M effect study of TV on children's behavior with the difference of Intelli- 
gence as an intervening variable. Annual Bulletin off the ^dio md Television 
Culture leaearch Institute , No, 6, 1961. 

In a survey of Japanese chile ^en, those with higher and lower IQ's were 
classed as TV viewers or nonviewers, ^ulysls of their leisure-time activities 
showed that the mount of television viewing lafluenced their play more than 
did intelligence level, itoong fifth-graders with higher Intelligence, those 
who watched TV tended to spend leas tlma doing homework thMi nonviawers. The 
TV watchers with lower IQ's reported spending siore time on homework th«i their 
brighter peers. 



96, E^ry, Usl* TV murder causes bad dreuu. Film jterld , 6^*247, 1952, 

More fh*" half of 2,000 sis-year-olds Interviewed by teachers in private 
and parochial schools said they dreamed about tolevision programs they had 
viewed. One-quarter indicated that they experienced bad dreams after watching 
television. In addition, more than half off those with TV In their hones re- 
ported that they were somettoes frightened by television programs. 



97. Fletcher, Alan, Negro and white children's televlBion progrMi preferences. 
Journal of Broadeaating , 13 i 359-366, 1969. 

The researcher foimd that differences in program preferences among Negro 
and ^ite children were much greater than the differences obtatoed in the 
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Carey seiady of adults. Ua found only a slight poBitlve correlation between the 
two sets of raDklngs of 75 prngrama by samples of more than 200 whites and al- 
most 250 Negroes. The Negro children had a strong preference for shows In which 
the central charaetor was without a mate, Nelthsr grmip expreesed a strong 
^reference for shows featuring crtma and violence. 



98. Foley, Joseph Michael. A functional analysis of television viewing. Uiilver- 
slty of Iowa, 1968. PlBScrtation Abstraets . 2£: 4033-4034, 1968. 

This investigator used Stephenson'a Q technique and direct quaationlog to 
ascertain the functions TV serves for adult viewers. Some reBpondents viewed 
TV beeauae It provided an opportunity for them to be with fs lily and frlanda, 
while others used the TV set Itself for companionship and background noise. 
Others used television as a source of conversational aaterlal, or for advice. 
SoM used the examples shown in television programs to bolarer their owi guid- 
ance of their children, end these admits «era dlstu-bed by the coateaC of many 
program. Many used TV to help them forget preaaurea and problems, or to avoid 
talking to other family members. Most adults' Infomational use patterns were 
characterized as "quasi-inf ormatlonal," as they tended to watch programs which 
cmbined entertalnnent with bits of Inforaation about topics in which they had 
a e«sual interost. ^ 



39. Foulkea, David and Rechtachaffra, Allan, Presleep determinants of drean con- 
tent: effects of two fiJms. Perceptual and Motor Skills . 19(3): 983-1005, 1964. 

Bot children and adults occasionally report bad dreama or nightmares 
after witnessing a particularly violmt film or TV prograjii. These invest iga- 
tors conducted an experiment irlth men and women in their early twenties to see 
if aaterlal from a TV Western series viewed prior to sleep appeared in their 
dre^u. The first nlaht. the S ^4 i ^ 4 J ^ ^ -t . . P p 

^ ^ VJLV.A,^ 

portrayals of gimflghts and murders. The second night, the subjects saw a com- 
edy Western. Do both nights, aubjects were awakened durtog dreaming (as deter- 
mined by characteristic eye movements) and were asked about the dream content. 
The investigators found that very few of the elements of either program ap- 
paared In subsequent drems, and that the violent episode did not produce more 
tuipleasant or violent dreuM th: n the conedy. However, the dreamo of subjects 
who saw the violent film were longer, more Imaginative, more vivid, and more 
emotional chan those of the subjects who viewed the comedy. Personality tests 
showed that neither film Increased or decreased the viewers' hostility or ag- 
grenslon. The investigators offer several explanations as to why the violent 
pwiram produced more exciting and Interesting dreams but did not affect the 
viewers hostility. The violent film was more stereotyped and basically less 
interastlng than the cmaedy. Therefore, the actual vlolmt Incidents may have 
had less Dapeot on the viewers' consciousness. But the general arousal effects 
of viewing violence may have persisted and produced the more exciting dreams. 
Since adults are able to dlattogulsh fantasy from real life, the eontents of 
wtb films may also have been forgottM because they had no personal relevance 
for the aiMlence. Results suggest that viewing violrace may not directly in- 

flufmce m adult's hosklle behavior, but may produce a more generalized state 
of arouatal. 
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100. Frladjum, Malcolm, Telavialon program preference and televiewtag habits of 

children as related to their socioeconomic status, Yeshiva University, 1957. 
Dissertawloa Abstracts , ^il097, 1957. 

In a study of 160 slxth-graderB from three socioeconomic groups , the in- 
veBtigator found a strong Inverae relationship between total television viewing 
time ar»d socioeconomic level. Lower class respondents tended to view TV be- 
tween 5 and 7 p.m,, while the studwts from upper income families watched most 
heavily In the early evening. Few parents in any class prohibited specific 
programs, and children seldom viewed programs reconmended by program rating 
organizations, such as Junior Scholastic magazine. 



101 . 



Furu, Xakeo TclevlBioa and children's life: a bafore-after study . Tokyo: 
Japan Broadcasting Corporation Radio and Television Culture Research Institute, 



1962. 



S veral thousand Japanese children In third and fifth grades were asked 
to repot V tniiir dally routines in a survey conducted before TV was available in 
their city. Two years later, after the Introduction of television, these chil- 
dren were reinterviewed. About a third of the sfimple had television in their 
homes , and they were compared with a control group which did not yet have teie- 
vlslon. It was found that fifth-grade boys with television went to bed on 
Sunday an average of 17 minutes later than the control group, and spent about 
14 minutes a day leas doing homework. Televlaloii had replaced some of the time 
previously spent on other media, and home activitiec such as chares end play 
were alsc somewhat reduced in the television group. On the other hand, there 
was very little dlffermce between the two groups in time devoted to social and 
creative activities. The increase in reading ability during the two years be- 
fore and after the introduction of TV was significantly st-ller for seventh- 
grade boys frem homes with television than for controls. However, the girls In 
the two groups showed do such differeuces. No sieOif leant dlfferancas bstveen 
the two groups were found in their scores on science and social studies aehleve- 
■ent testa. Other psychological tests failed to reveal any greater passivity, 
escapist tendencies, or nervousness in the children from homes with TV. 



102. Gms, Herbert J. The uses of TV and their educanional toplicatlpns. Freliml- 

nary findings from a Bu>vey of ad»lr and adolescent New York, television viewers . 
New York: The Crater for Urban Education, 1968. 205 p. 

To aid in m^ng TV a more effective educational instrumrat, this Investi- 

gator conducted a survey on uses of news and entertainiuent programs, attitudes 
toward various typss of programing, and viewers' preferences. Of the New York 
adults and adolescents interviewed, one- third said TV was helpful lA raderstand- 
^l^g personal problens and makli^ decisions, although few said that it helped 
them make a differrat decision than they might otherwise have made. They often 

used TV for raotlonal relief, but were also deprassed by it at times. Although 

they preferred realistic stories, they also liked programs about adventurous 
characters. Adolescents' viewing habits were graerally similar to adults, br*: 
they watched more coaiedy. They believed, more oftra than did adults, that TV 
gives llluatratlons that are relevant to their lives. The t#Qn-agars also ex- 
ceeded adults to use of TV as an antidepressant, ware mvrn enclted about It, 
and dreamed about It more. They preferred ratertatomrat over toformatlonal 
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prograas, but w8Te willing Co ba infoniad by the right kinds of progruu. Thosa 
who thought they had nora persoc -l problems fotmd TV mre helpful In understand- 
ing these problems than their less troubled peers. Teen-agers generally seemed 
to prefer realiotlc to fantasy progrws. The greatest pref^rraces for fantasy 
programs came from adolescents who said they were dissatisfied with TV's pres- 
ent progrramlng. Teen-agers generally found fighting and violence nort xclt- 
ing than did adults. The latter mra movm In favor of censorship to protecc 
children than adolescents. The Investigator concludes from his survey chat 
frequent TV viewers may be no mre influenced by what they aee than infrequent 
vlewera, and that TV has no emulative effect. It does not seem to tofluoice 
people slgnlflcwtly or encourage them to adopt radically «Uffemt attitudes 
or b«havlor patterns. 



103. Geiger, Kent, and Sokol, Kobert. Social norms In te .evlslon-vatchlog* ^erlcan 
Journal of Sociology , 174-181, 1959. 

These soclologlats fotmd an Inverse relaclonshlp betiraen social class and 
televlalon viewing tl^ in a sample of 500 Boston resldrats. They conclude 
that there la a normative quality about TV viewing, as people tend to regard 
their viewing chiefly as entertalnBmt-aeeklng. In the Binds of ■any people, 
a taste for TV is eymbolle of low soeisl status, and mlddle-claas respondents 
lAo are mthuslastlc about television are likely to feel guilty because of a 
alddle-clasB "taboo" agalnat spuding a great deal of time watching TV. Gelgar 
an,d Solwl suggest that aucb vlewera continue to mgage in heavy televiewing be- 
cause gratlflcatloc i^lch Is subject to cultural tabors Is likely to be cocgld- 
ered es,,acially daslrable. Thus, the authors feel that it la not aurprlaing 
that taleviolon addicts were found predominantly among Blddla-class vlewerp. 

(11 raferencea) 



104. Csrcsn, Wsltsr. Haas: aadla soslaliaatlsn beha-lori Hegro-whita diffarencas. 

Social Forcas, 45s 40-50, 1966. 

The mass media may function as socialising uganta by relnforc^g axlsting 
values and attitudes, and providing a source of norma and values whlc'\ offer 
aolutlona to personal problma. Thie Investigator undercook a study to deter- 
mine how persona living in dlffemt social structures use the media for social- 
isation. Ha found that Negro adolescaata were aoelallsed to a graater wte at 
by the media than irtsite adoleacnts. The Negro "socisllse<»s" ■oat often used 
^e ■edia to learn to behava Uke whlteap that la, in a socially acceptable 
way. This was purtlcularly true id.th respect to dating behavior. Approximately 
one-third of those Inte^lewed watched to see If their Idess about dating vmtm 
borne out on TV, a^ all graerally tttded to pattern tteir dattog behavior after 
idiat they smr on tiie stfeen. Other results from the studj todlcated that media 
aoclallsees raong whites were more likely to be girls and those saong Negroes, 
more likely to be boys* Anong lAltes, ttose who i»re well-totegracsd into a 
peer culture were also ■ore likely to be Influenced by the media. (20 ' 
references) 
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105. GMtlot-A.lphj«id*ify, Helene , n- t Itoueeffileti Jean. La televlalon «t la fwllle. 
(Telcvieiott and the family.) L'Ecole dea Parmte , 3^1 24-37, ijfil. 

In a autvey of ateet 3M Frach faalliea, the Investlgatots found that 
one-third of the pariraita oftw talked about televiolon progTwa with their 
ehiJdreii, and the ocherB Bometimes did. Nine out of 10 ceneidered certalA 
progrws to be harmful for their cbildraA. When they believed a program was 
not auitable, one-fifth aaid they turned off the set, tm-thirds sent their 
children away from the aet, and thfa rest let them watch the prcgram. Some 
parents felt that limiting the anoiunt of TV vising was often a good ^.ay .to 
encourage studying, while others said that the children became mre interested 
in their school wrk when shmm certain scientific or historical programs 
relating to topics they were studying. 



106, Greenbarg, Bradlsy, and Dominick, Jcseph. Rncial and social class differences 

in teen-agers' use of television. Journal of Broedcasttog , 13 i 3331-3344, 1969. 

Tha inveatlgatore surveyed the television behavior of 300 teen-agers , one- 
fourth of thw Negro, They found that low-income Negroes viewed more than six 
hours per day, the low-imcoue tdiites sew four and a half hours, and the 
mlddle-elaaa whites, less than fow hours. The white teen-agers preferred 
comedy shom and general variety shows, while the black youngsters showed a 
more marked prefarence for progrmns in which some type of feally unit played 
a central role. The most frequmt method ariong all teen-agers for deciding 
idilch show to watch was reading TV Guide or tiie TV llstlnis in the newspaper, 
followed by turning on the set rad changing chamiels until an interesting 
show was found. Less thra half of the eamplc reported that there were rules 
in thair house governing how late ^ey could stay up watching, and about one- 
fourth said that adults told th«a not to watch certain progrraa. More thra a 
third of &s tcca-agcrs ^dicntsd that thay had the Mat say about which pro- 
grau they could watch, with rathers ^e second most domlnrat person mrationed 
by Hegroes ud fathers ment:*oned second most oftra by whites. Lower-clus 
teen-agera were more likely thra their middle-claas counterparts to think that 
TV accurately depicted life the way it is, and this tendracy was greatest for 
loifer-incrae Hegroes. Use of television as a means of finding out idiat life 
is all about was more frequrat emong ^e lower-clase respondeats, as was use 
of TV as a way of getting soBe ^ded eatcltairat rad thrills; in each case, 
this tendency wee stronger for tte Negro teen-agers. The most eraann func- 
tions, i^ch were nnntioned almost equally aerosa racial and aocioeconomlc 
groups, were relief of boredom, relaxation, atimulation of raotione, rad re- 
lief of lonellAees. The euthore eonelude that young people oMrg^g fr<m ra 
raviromMOLt that la below atradard to aconomic and social aspects have been 
greetly dependrat on televieion outside their neighborhood. (17 references) 
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107, Greenbargt firadlayp and Domlnlek, Joseph, Television behavior mong diaadv*»- 
taged children . CUP Research Report, Deparment of Communication , Michigan 
State University, 1969, 26 p. 

In a study of almost 400 fourth- and fifth-grade children which parallels 
fin earlier Investigation of teen-agers, these researchers found that Hegro 
youngsters watched more television than white youngsters, and that children 
from lov-lncome homes watched longer than those from higher iacoAa back- 
groimds, Low-Income Negroes viewed nearly seven hours on a given weekday, 
coiq^ared to four hours for h^gh-lncome white students. There was more con- 
sensus i^ng Negro youngsters as to favorite programs than among whites. 
Children from poorer homes reported less adult control oTer their viewing 
habits. Overall, more than two-thirds of the school children said there was 
a late-night cutoff td^e, and three out of five reported being told not to 
watch certalti shows. One-third of all children reported that they controlled 
«diat they watched. Children from low-lncofflc hoaes were more likely to be- 
lieve rhat TV concent was true-to-life, and Negroes were mote, likely to indi- 
cate that television was realistic, Negro and low-lncone youngsters were more 
likely to state that they watched TV to learn, and hlgh-lncome whites, nK>re 
often than other groups, atffd they watched TV In order to be excited, (8 
references) 



108, Greenborg, Bradley, Dervln, Brenda, and Dominick, Joseph. Do people watch 
"television" or "prograroa." Journal of Broadcast Jug , ^i367-376, 1968 

This report compares the general time estimate meaaurmant tac.inlqus with 
a pif ram-by-program recall procedure. Half of a sample of 200 adults in a 
telephone survey were asked to list each program viewed the previous day, 
while the others were asked how many hours they bad viewed. Half of those 
queried through the program recall procedv**® reported no vlewliig at all fer 
the previous day, compared to a third of the time-recall sample. Since there 
were fewer program time estimation respondents In the category of less than 
two hours watched, the overall means from the two procedureB did not differ. 
The variances were significantly d .ferent, Indicating that the program recall 
technique Isolates more viewers %rlth i^re extreme viewing behaviors. The In- 
vestigators suggest that the program recall method Is useful %rti#n one is In- 
terested in looking at types of viewers, either in terms of their \..e%rlng 
time or characteristics which may relate to television exposure, simee it ap- 
pears to be a more sensitive procedure, equally reliable and perhaps more 
valid. (7 references) 



109, Greensteln, Jack. Effects of televljlon upon elmratary school grades. 
Journal of Mucatlonal Research , 48i 161-176. 1954. 

This ^vestlgator found that a smaple of 67 sixth-grade students watched 
TV an average of three-to-four hours per day. There was no evldencn that the 
school performance of those studrats who watched televlson was adversely af- 
fected by viewing. 
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110, Uasard, Wlllim R. Bomm personai and social Infiunccs o:;^ telecast Tiewing. 
Public Opinion Quagterly , 26 i 429-434, 1962. 

The ^Tsstlsator states that two asstnptlons hSTe been mde hy pmfeB- 
slonal ne^''^^«in about the role o£ telerlslon newscasts i the aews contrat It- 
self should dictate the Bethod of presentation, and the «^ethods of presenta- 
tion are the major tnfluances on audience Interest and InforMtlon gain. 
Soclo-psychologlcal theory, however. Indicates that factors such as education 
and occupation are better predictors of learning or inf est than methods of 
presentation. The Investigator presuted uewafl^is, still pictures, and 1180 - 
on-camera versions of news stories to groups of subjects. He foimd that the 
method of presentation had relatively little inf lumee on the audience's in- 
terest and learning I their reactions seemed to be determined by certain per- 
sonal and social factors. The factors leading to Information gain fre a 
televised news reports were lower age, high education, low religiosity, an* 
low newspaper readership. Iboae factors asaa elated with high Interest vero 
older age, low occupational level, and high newspaper readership. The in- 
vestigator concludes ^at a vlmer defines the uws situation for himself, 
and that lAat he learns frmn news broadcasts is dependent on this definition, 
(5 references) 



111, Hasard, William R. Mxiety and preference for television fantasy. Journalism 
Quarterly . ^$461-469, 1967, 

This Investigator sought to explore how tae viewer's anxiety, cultural 
Isolation, and social position are related to hla choice of TV programs. A 
scale measuring the bellevablllty of TV contrat wes used to categorize adult 
viewers' favorite program. Their manifest anxiety, social position, and cul- 
tural activity were also rated. Resulta Indicated that vlevurs high In mani- 
fest mxlety were slightly more likely than others to choose programs id.th 
high fnntnsy content. The investigator fouz^ that high anxiety led to fan- 
tasy viewing primarily for those who were low In social statua and who par- 
ticipated In few cultural activities, furthermore, a causal relationship is 
Inferred i^ere high anxiety leada both to low cultural participation and to 
prezerence for TV fantasy. For highly aulous Individuals, escapist viewing 
of fantasy eontant appears to be a fwctlvnal alternative to cultural par- 
ticipation. Persons low In anxiety traded to be more active participants In 
cultural activities and to avoid fantasy programs., TV fantasy fare priasrlly 
attracts viewers lAo are awloua, lAo avoid cultural contact, and who are low 
^ social statua. (13 references) 



112. Henshaw, S., Miller, V. L,, and Iterquis, D. Chlldrra'a Slee p, Nra Torkt 
MaoBlllan, 193M, 

The BOvui&..ts during slrap of 163 chlldrm of all ages were recorded af- 
ter they were shown a movie shortly hmiotm bedtime. The amount of novrarat 
Increased as much as 90 percent in arae children on thn night after seeing 
the film, rad tte effect sometimes persisted several nlgbta afteivards. There 
were great variations between chlldrra In the amorat of disturbance, rad some 
films were more disturbing than otiiers. 
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113. HttsSi Roba^rt D., and Goldman, Havvlat. Facenta' views of the effects of tele- 
vlaion on chelr chlldsen. Child Development , 331411-426, 1962, 

Children usually spend more time Matchlag TV than they spend Jn school. 
What influences do mothers think TV has upon their children, and how do these 
beliefs affect ^eir supersrision and regulation of the child's viewing? In 
interviaws and questionnaires, the ^vestigators found that mothers are some- 
what ambivalent toward TV, and that what they say they do is not always car- 
ried out in practice. They view television both as an educational, enlight- 
ening experience on the one hand, and as a hablt-fomlng source of night- 
mares on the other. Although violence is the most frequent parental com- 
plaint against TV, generally Mthers conceive of TV as a learning experience, 
although very few progrms are educational in the fonMl sense. They think 
that program contrat la more Important than the wount of TV watched, but 
that content has no lasting effect on their chlldrm. They also state that 
there is something wrong with the child who watches too much or too little TV. 
Tmv feel that a good mother is not permissive or indulient about viewing, 
but in at least half the homes in the study, the child turaed on the set wiicn- 
ever he \d.8hed. It Beems that in Mst homes the young t Id exercises effec- 
tive control over the TV set. Mothers believe that parents are best able to 
Judge the effects of any progrra, but they rarely take the Initiative for 
guiding or restricting program siileetlon. They feel that the only concern a 
parent need have about program content Is to help the child avoid those pro- 
grams showiAg physical vlolmce. (16 references) 



114. Uinaelwelt, Hilde, Oppuheto, A. N., ud Vince, Puiela. Television and the 
child; an mplrieal study of the effect of tel wlsloo on the young , l^ndon ; 
Oxford University Press, 1958. 522 p. 

This co^rehensive study of the effects of television on children was car- 
ried out In England with more than 900 itudmts between 10 end 14 years eld 
«dio habitually viewed tele^sioni they were matched id.th groups of slAllar 
slsci, age, sex, I.Q., and social class idio did not view television. The main 
attidy was supplairated by a before-after study which took advantage of the 
opening of a new TV trusmltter 1 a one city. One year after the Initial 
durvey, they co^ared a group of ehlldrwi who bad since acquired a TV i^th a 
iaatched group who had not, a total of 370 cases. The findings showed that 
cblldraa at each age leve^. watched about two hours of programnlng a day In a 
refASonably selective miuuier. There were no dlffersnces by sex in vlewlAg 
inoimt, but children of higher Intelllgaice wAtched less. Socioeconomic 
fltatus bad little effect on amount of viewing. The strongest rivals of TV 
viewing were outdoor play and social activities. At least half of the suple 
watched adult programs until 9 p.m. , ud three-fourths of the votes for the 
moat favoved show went to adult programs, particularly "ertoe thrillers." 

Girls were as Interested as boys in crime and detective «torles. Viewers held 
their own with classBates and spent about the sanie uiount of tlae on hOMwork. 
TV doalnated chlldr«L's lives In oi^y a minority of the easefi, depending on 
the relative ^^tlnesa of their life before television. Children vent to the 
movies less frequmtly ac^ llstraed to the radio very little to make ro«n for 
TV; eralc book readlAg decided, while book reading took only a tii^orary 
drop, as TV often stJaulated j^terest In reading, Chlldres's lives becane 
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more atruccured with cha introducclon o£ TV, as chey spent less tine "doing 
nothing," Farents did not control children's viewing to a great extent, al- 
though It was used as an Instrument of discipline for punlslinimt and reward 
at tines. The XV addicts were of lower intelligence, from worklng-claBS homes 
with ^u^tlonal Insecurity and maladjustmmt Spelling them towards excessive 
consumpt-ion of any mass medium. They showed leas initiative, and preferred 
egcaplst plays of the adventure-i^stery and fmily-serlal types. According 
to mother's reports, children under six years old were quite often frightened 
by the Individual acts of violence and the noise of shooting In Wostems. Af- 
ter that age, they ler *ned the stereotyped pattern of Westerns, and ceased to 
be frlghtraed. Young chlldrui liked shooting matches and flst-flghts in West- 
erns, but were made uneasy by Incidents which Implied criticism of the hero 
or threatened hla rajesty. The key factor in whether an : Ident was dis- 

turbing was not whether It was fictional or real, but whethwi. It came within 
the child's experience and was one %ri.th which he could identify himself. Chll 
dren seemed to be more sensitive to piercing weapons like daggers than guns, 

and more upset by acts rf verbal rather than physical aggression. In gener- 

al, they reported that girls were more readily disturbed by TV programs than 
boys, and that veteran viewers were as frightened as recent ones* A child 

became more f right med when viewing alone or with children of his o\m age. 

This bcok Is also described In the prograaming and antlroclal effects sec- 
tions. (106 references) 



115. Hovland, Carl 1., Janls, IrviAg L, , and Kelley, Harold H, Persuasion and 
eomntaicatlon . New Havens Yale University Press, 195?. 315 p. 

This book presents research findings concerning fa^ tors that determine 
the effects of persuasive communications. It delineates the major problras 
which have been explored In the Yale Comu^ ' tlon Research Frogram, and dis- 
cusses the theoretical formulations developeu in the course of the work. The 
authors o^haslse the psycholoiical analysis of social Influmces and the In- 
cratlves that the media provide for certain behavior, such as opinion change. 
Gonsiunicatlon find persuasion are discussed In terms of the conmiunleator , the 
cont^t of his commimlcatlon, audience predispositions, and audience re- 
sponses. Flnd:Ings concerning personality and persuasion show that stiidents 
^th high ratings on liAlbltlon of aggression tend to be more influenced by 
the mass media than those with low rattogs. Those who are more resistant to 
social Influwces, paEtlcularly those pcovided by the masB media, also show 
more perslstrat aggresfllvraess toward others. 



1.16 . Japan Ministry of Education, Effects of television on children, 1959. 

Shlmbm Kmkyu , Il6 i4-ll, 1961. 

A study of dlarleB kept by 7,200 sixth- and ninth-grade Japainese studmLts 
showec that those who watched television more than three hours a day also 
read cewspapers more than average. However, these children went to the movies 
considerably less oftra than average, md the sixth-graders also spent less 
tine llstralng to radio. Sixth-grade children who were heavy viewers had 
slightly higher school grades thra the light viewers, but there was uo dlf- 
fer^ee for ntoth-graders. 
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117. Kellhacker, ftortln, Brydny, Wolfgang, and Lamars, Paul. Ktoder sehen fllme , 
[Children see kilims.] Himtcht Ehrenwlrcl ''rlag, ISS?, 168 p. 

These investigators took Infrared photographs of children while they 
watched movies. Brudny concludes that children of three or four years seem 
to experience little contact with the film, and that children between five 
and seven show little evidence of uaderstandlng. Children in the eight to 11 
year old range do react actively and with understanding, and the pictures also 
furnish hints as to their perceptions and identifications. 



118. l^g, Kurt, and Lang, Gladys Engel. The unique pe pectlve of television and 
its effectsi a pilot study. American Soclologlca.L Review , 1953» 

In this smell aample study, the Investlgatora exmElned the reactions of 
actual spectators of the arrival of General MflcArthur In Chicago, compared to 
tlio audience watching the event on television. They found that those who 
actually attended the event anticipated a spectacla, md that this expecta- 
tion was shaped by the mass media build-up. ttony of those present wefe dis- 
appointed by the small, subdued crowds and Indicated that they should have 
stayed home and watched on televlBlons The TV viewers who watched 40 minutes 
of MacArthur activities In apparently large crowds ware not disappointed. The 
Investigators suggest that they were Mre satisfied because they could see 
MacArthur better than the eyewitnesses, who could only catch m occasional 
glimpse of him. In addition, TV comentators ^ded excitement by streftslng 
the unusual nature of the event and Its tension. The selectivity of the 
camera and the coBmentary gave the event a personal dimension that was ^sslng 
for those who actually attended. The authors propose that the selective TV 
CAaeras leave tmseen parts of the event or subject open to suggestion oad In- 
ference. The telecast was made to conform with what was interpreted as the 
viewers' expectations, giving tiioi a perspective not afforded the direct ob- 
servers. 



119. LaPlante, William Albert. An investigation of the sight vocabulary of pre- 
school chlldrra as fceasured by their ability to recognize words shown fre- 
r<uently on commercial television. Temple diversity, 1968. Dlesertatlon 
Abstraets , 30 . 930-931, 1969. 

This researcher sought to determlAe if pre-school children aequlre a 
stock of sight vocabulary words as ^ result of watching Cc jerclal television 
where these words are frequently shown and spoken concurrently. Almost 200 
klndergwten students were presented 24 words mder different, foraate. 

While some childran recognlzea sene words, the rate was not as high as some 
education writers had predieted. Three out of five were able to recognize 
at least one word. Higher X.Q. children recognized more woi^s, as did boys 
and ^ildren from higher aoeloecmoiaie backgrounds. 
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120, LeMoalj P, and Faugere, M, M, Le cinema et l*enfant, [The cinema and th» 
child.] La Bauvegarde de l*enfance a 2^i66->77, 1947, 

Theae Inveatlgatora admlnlatered ques tionnalrea co more than 1,100 French 
children between the ages of 10 ^d 16, They found that more than half of thj 
young people reported that they flometlmes dreamed about films they saw, A 
larger proportion of children from religious home^ ware affected by "Immoral" 
and vloiant scenes In movies. 



121, Lylep Jack, Why adults do or do not watch educational teletlsion. Journal of 
BroadcaBting . 5^:325-334, 1961, 

The investigator compares the viewing habits of adults and children to 
determine whether the reality- and fantasy-oriented uses of television found 
In children apply to the adult level* Reality-oriented chiidren, described 
as having a delayed reward orientation, are Interested to televiBlon primar- 
ily for InforfBation and enterte ’nment, W’lle the fantaay-orieated young peo- 
ple look to TV for an iMedlata reward and use it as eai escape Mechanism, 

Four groups of reapondentF divided accordtog to sex and whether they watched 
sducational telcviEion (E.?), were totervietzed by telephone and with a ques- 
tionnaire, The investigator found that adults who watched ETV were heavier 
users of the printed media thu non-ETV viewers, and attended more cultural 
and dvic affairs, ETV ■dewing represented time diverted from the conmercial 
prograomlngp as ETV viewers did not spend more total time watching television. 
TbeRe viewers were more selective to the programB they watch, and were more 
critical of the violent, brutal, and aimoylng aspects of commercial TV, Ly^e 
concludes that the general viewing habits of ETV users, as well as their so- 
cioeconomic status, are similar to those generally fotmd in children with r 
delayed reward orientation, (8 refer'^nces) 



122, Maccoby, Eleanor. Why do children watch television? Public Opinion 
Quarterly . ^:239-244, 1954, 

This investigator proposea that a child's interest in television may be 
symptomatic of a need for dcarious satisfaction whra the child is frustrated 
to his attrapts to achieve satisfaction to real life. Children may find it 
easi.er to obtain this saclsfactlon through fantasy to TV than through social 
relationships. Detailed interviews were conducted with almost 400 mothers 
with a child in kindergarten. Upper-middle-class ^lldren who were highly 
restricted in tiielr home lives, and consequently frustrated, spent more time 
^ewtog eelevision thiui others with more satisfactory home relationships. In 
upper-lower class, however, there was little or no relationship between frus- 
tration uid TV vietftog, md this difference can be explained in terms of dif- 
ferent social claas norms. In this class, parents thamselves spend a good 
deal of time watching TV, and there is ‘wre positive motivation to watch. The 
^ild is drawn to the set even In the absence of frustration because it Is a 
deminant activity of the Smlly circle. Thus a child of this class who Is 
frustrated in his hone life could not readily view tuire television than he 
nomally does, nor does he gain the satis faction of rebelling against the 
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fully nora by watching Mta televlBlon, because the family usually does not 
dlsapprove* Moimvmr, In ^e upperHilddle class, the effects of frustration 
are more clearly seen, alnce in the absence of frustration the child is drawn 
away from the TV set. 



123. Maccoby, Eleanor. Televisions Its impact on achool chlldrra. Public 
Opinion Quarterly , 421-444, 1951, 

Children with and %ri.thout television in their homes were studied to de- 
temlne TV's impact on the life of the child viewer. The study found that 
chlldroA at that time were substituting television for use of other mass 
media, for some of their play time, and for time previously spent on house- 
hold tasks, TV Increased the amunt of t:Uie the fully spent together, but 
reduced all Joint activities ezeept TV watching. Results also suggest that 
the average u»unt of, viewing is similar at all ages and socioeconomic levels, 
but there la a tendency for chlldru In the higher social classes to spend 
a little less time viewing. As a result of television, children do not spend 
more time id.th those of their own age. The trrad Is to separate and watch 
the set in titelr owa homes. The Investigator believes that in early child- 
hood, when aggressive Impulses are frequently ffrustra ted, aggression looms 
large In children's play fantasies, and the yotugsters show considerable in- 
terest in viclent pragrams. Televised fantasy, however, o£iy both arouse and 
produce frustration vicariously. TV violence may momntarlly decrease the 
child's need to be aggressive in real Ufa, but If at some future time this 
need Is aroused, exposure to vlolmt progrus nay increase the probability 
that the ^lld will actually perfom the aggressive act. In many ways, tele- 
vlslon probably playe a role similar to that of fairy stories of futasy 
play, but It Is likely that It has changed the quantitative Impact of certain 
forms of fantasy. 



124. McLeod, Jack, Ward, Scott, and Tanclll, Karen. Alienation and the uses of 
toe mass media. Public Opinion Quartagly . 291583-594, 1965-66* 

Alienation, defined rejection of social tostltutlons and processce, 
plays an Important role to sociological theory ud research. Social scientists 
have suggested toat alienated todlvlduals tud to use the mass media for es- 
cape from toe realities of life. Hevertheless , these tovestlgators found 
little evidence that alienated adults spend Mre time with the mass media; 
slight positive correlations ware fomd betwam Stanford measures of alleua- 
tlon ud television and radio ttoe, and negligible correlations mre ob- 
tatoed for navapaper and magastoe readtog time. The hypothesis toat alienated 
respondents would select newspaper content that agreed with their image of a 
hostile and uiqprcdlctable wirld was also not substantiated, as they werfi not 
attrected to sensational beadltoes. In terms of gratifications attributed to 
their newspaper reading, toe allmated respondmts were less likely to give 
"informational'* reasons and ure apt to fool that the "vicarious" reasons, 
such as getttog away frrai dally worries and brtogtog neltraent into their 
lives, were applicable to their newspaper habits. (27 references) 
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• Mehllng, Reuben. Television's value to the American family meid>er. Journal 
of Broediyting. £:303-313, 1960. 

In a mail questionnaire and interviews with families, this researcher 
found that more t h a n half of the high school students and almost all grade 
school children would keep television in preference to all media, if permitted 
to ke^ only one. The younger children spent about two and a half hours with 
TV per day, while high school students watched less .than two hours. The num- 
ber of radio l i ste n i n g increased substantially with age, along with Jiewspaper 
reading time. 



126. Mo n ag h a n , Robert Richard. Television preference and viewing behavior. 

Michigan State University, 1964. Dissertation Abstracts. ^:6831, 1964. 

Surv^s have in d i cated that the type of TV program people say they 
is not correlated with what they actually watch. Thi« study focuses on the 
^rnamics of program preference and selection using Guttman's Facet Analysis 
and Stephenson's Q methodology. The author found that the viewing habits of 
26 adult viewers could be classified into three categories of viewing prefer- 
ence. Type A rej ects factual and fantasy content but fictional repre- 

sentation stories. This Qrpe also uyes moral issues in drama, and decidedly 
rejects come<fy and light entertainment. Type a child, simple, non- 

coiq>ex, nonmoral fa nt asy and ccmte^. Type C enjoys factual programs, es* 
pe d a l ly those with a moral element, but does not watch auaiy of programs 
he says he enjoys. Actual viewing selection patterns also be categorized 
into three types. Type X (pr im a rily females) watches comedy programs that 
reinforce the f em a l e role. Although individuals of this type enjoy these pro- 
grams, television is not particularly io^ortant to them. Type Y prefers pro- 
grams deleting realism, but likes his heroes to be idealistic. Type Z likes 
cartoons but feels uneasy about this preference. He also watches factual 
programs but does not enjoy them as much as simpler ones. 



127. Mori, Shigeru. TV program preferences of children and thdr reference groups. 
Radio-TV Education. 16(8), 1961. 

This investigator conducted a study to determine whether the values of 
the reference groups to which Japanese children belong or aspire determine in 
part their program selections. The research was undertaken among 2,800 chil- 
dren in the fourth through nin t h grades. The pupils were divided into those 
who shared the values of their peers and those who adhered more to family 
val ue s. The former were much anre likely to prefer pleasure— oriented TV 
material such as action and violent programs. The family-oriented youngsters 
were significantly more likely to prefer reality-oriented programs and edu- 
cational films. 
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128. Nederland Central Bureau voor de Statlatiek. LeeftHd en vrlle tlidsbestedlng . 
[Age and leisure activities .] Zeist, W. deHaan, 1959. 51 p. 

A purvey of 10,500 residents of the Netherlands over age 12 showed that 
boys are iK>re interested than girls or older nen in aggressive and adventure 
entertalnnent in the aedia, such as detective and Western programs. Older 
persons tend to prefer more serious forms of entertainment. 



129. Nederland Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. School jeund en televisie, 

Herfst 1957. I. Kiikgewoonten en kijknonaen. II. Invloed op schoolprestaties 
en belangstellingsrichting. [Schoolchildren and television. Fall 1957. I. 
Viewing habits and viewing norms. II. Influence on school achievement and 
focus of interest .] Zeist, W. deEaan, 1959. 183 p. 

The purpose of this interview study was to gauge how television has af- 
fected the school achievement and leisiire time of Dutch youth, and the extent 
to which TV viewing has become a family institution. Researchers interviewed 
14,000 children between ages 12 and 15 and their mothers, and found that one 
out of 10 families had a TV set at home' One-fourth of those with TV were 
not restricted by parents on the amount of viewing time. Families with a 
higher education level watched less TV, while social class was not inde- 
pendently associated with amount of TV viewing. Catholic children watched 
more TV than Protestants. The Investigators also found that television view- 
ing did not significantly affect school achievement. 



130. Nelson, Randolph James. Relationships of reported television viewing to 

selected characteristics reported by superior high school students. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 1963. Dissertation Abstracts. 24; 1505-1506. 1963. 

This study tested the hypothesis that therc^. are no significant relation- 
ships between the quantity of television viewed by superior secondary school 
students and their reported fine arts activities, intellectual development, 
motivation-goal orientation, practicality, and sociability. Respondents indi- 
cated how often they viewed each commercial TV program broadcast during eve- 
ning hours and on Saturday and Sunday afternoons. The findings showed con- 
sistently negative but insignificant relationships between televiewing and 
the levels of devctlopment in each of the activities. The only significant 
finding was that highly verbal scores on the "concept mastery test" were 
negatively related to amount of TV watched. 



131. Niven, Harold. Who in the family selects the TV program? Journalism 
Quarterly. 37(1) :U0-111. 

In a survey of 1,500 randomly selected Ohio housewives, the investigator 
found that children controlled the televl£iion dial in late afternoon while 
the family as a unit tended to make selection decisions in the evening. Chil- 
dren were rated as having primary control over the TV set in about one-seventh 
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of all homes between 7:00 and 8:00 p.m. , and in one-twentieth of all homes be- 
tween 8:00 and 9:00 p.m. Niven found that children in the family were respon- 
sible for the highest nuaiber of "specifically selected programs" that would 
not have been tuned in othctrwise* This was particularly true for children's 
prograias. Westerns* and "thriller" dramas* The father tended to select spe- 
cific programs relating to sports* "straight" variety* and news* while the 
mother specifically chose "musical" varieties* "prestige" dramas* "comedy" 
dramas* "serial" dramas* and "daytime" varieties. 



132. Parker* Edwin B. The effects of television on magazine and newspaper reading: 
a problem in methodology. Public Opinion Quarterly* 27 : 315— 320* 1963. 

This investigator suggests that new methods are needed to study the ef- 
fect of television on the use of magazines and newspapers. Parker reviews 
past studies that have yielded apparently contradictos^ results* and points 
to what he feels are difficulties in Belson'^ use of the "stable correlates" 
method for matching viewers. Two major studies shoiratd that television view- 
ing may lead to a decrease in light reading (comic books)* but will not nec- 
essarily lead to a decrease in more serious reading. In fact* there is a 
slight tendency for serious reading to increase with television viewing. 
Belson's study* however* concludes that the influence of television has the 
effect of increasing the reading and bujring of popular newspapers and de- 
creasing the reading of more serious material. Parker suggests that we need 
to Improve methods for studying effects idien random assignment of respondents 
to conditions is logically Ixapossible. He suggests use of convariance proce- 
dures in selection of matching variables. (8 references) 



133. Parker* Edwin B. The functions of television for children. Stanford Uni- 
versity* 1960. Dissertation Abstracts* 21; 2813-2814* 1960. 



This researcher studied the behavior patterns of more than 900 children 
in two Canadian towns with and without television to determine the extent and 
effects of cultural change respresented by the rapid growth of TV. He focused 
on two functions of television* the facilitation of fantasy and the provision 
of useful information. First-graders %dLth access to TV scored higher on vo- 
cabulary tests fchan those without television* particularly children in the 
high and low intelligence categories. Indirect evidence suggests that’ TV pro- 
vides an informational advantage for children idio lack rea din g skills. He did 
not find significant differences in book* newspaper* and magazine reading be- 
twecui the two towns * indicating that TV does not displace traditional informa- 
tion sources. Television does seem to displace comic books* pulp magazines* 
movies* and radio. Parker feels that this evidence supports the notion that 
television replaces other media because it more effectively facilitates 
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134. Parker* Edwin. lelevlaion and the process of cultural change. Journalism 
Quarterly. 38:537-548, 1961. 

The researcher sou^t to test hypotheses about the function of television 
in our society by examining the patterns of behavior idiich were displayed by 
television and the functions these types of behavior had served. TV displaces 
other behavior only when it serves the same function better, he suggests. 

Data from more than 600 children in the sixth and tenth grades of two 
communities with and without television were analysed for this report. He 
found that children read fewer comic books and attended fewer movies in the 
community with television. However, there wre no differences in book and 
newspaper reading or the amount of time spent doing homework, leading the au- 
thor to canclvde that TV is not an improvement over these sources in serving 
the information function. (8 references) 
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135. Pa^u, Burton. Audiences for broadcasting in Britain and America. Journalism 
Quarterly . 32:329-334, 1955. 

This author describes the British broadcasting system, and compares the 
BBC| with the coaqpetltlve American system. He concludes that there is no evi- 
dence that the BBC, after 30 years of conscious effort, has been able to de- 
velop any consistently higher standards of discrimination among its listeners 
and viewers than has been attained ijx the United States. He found that TV 
viewing had about the same is^act in decreasing radio listening in both coun- 
tries. 



136. Pea r l i n, Leonard. Social and personal stress and escape television viewing. 
PubUc Opinion Quarterly. M:255-259, 1959. 

This investigator examines the relationship between the indicated stresses 
and escape needs of television viewers and their preference for programs which 
help them to forget personal problems. The “escape viewers," ^o said th^ 
liked very much those programs that "help us forget our personal problems and 
troubles while we watch them" tended to indicate more stress and anxiety in 
their answers to several questions that tapped these variables. Pearlin states 
that TV offers relief from the guardedness and anxiety of the individual who 
feels vulnerable to other persons or who needs protection from the uncertain- 
ties of the world. He suggests that one of the functions of television is to 
offer its audie n ce an opportunity to withdraw periodically from strains and 
unpleasant experiences. While TV might help generate the needs to which it 
caters, the evidence Indicates that these needs can- be created in experiences 
quite apart from the mass media. To the extent that TV serves as a to^rary 
diversion from tensions and defers constructive responses to problmns, it 
docs more ham than benefit for its audience. (9 references) 













137. Ril«y» John, Caiitiittll» Frank* and Ruttiger* Katherine. Some observations on 
the social effects of TV. Public Opinion Quarterly. JW:223-234, 1949. 

Xhia study examines the social consequences of television ownership dur- 
log the early years of television. Television was not a substitute leisure 
activity for young children, as extra time was provided for it beyond that 
set aside for regular activities. Children were heavier users of television 
teen~*ag€trs, watching three hours per day. The Investigators also found 
that about the same percentage of TV and non-TV children participated in 
sports, althou^ the TV children attended fewer sporting events. (2 
references) 



138. Riley, White, and Riley, John W. , Jr. A sociological approach to 

commlcatlon research. In: S<diraam, Wilbur, ed. The process and effects 

of mass < iwiiiiinlf nflofi I Urbana, 111.: University of Illinois Press, 1954. 

p. 389^401. 

In analysis of approaches to 'communications research, the authors 

a surv^ designed to determine correlations between children's view- 
ing habits and their social relationships with families and peers. Children 
who be l^g only to family groups are offered a set of adult values that they 
must strive to meet, are also usually frustrated by not having very many 
friends and not belonging to a peer group. Frustration with adult values and 
cot to a peer group may be expressed in aiedla selection. Boys and 

younger prefer programs of action and violence, but this preference 

is stronger in children who do not have many friends and persists among older 
children %ibo ordinarily lose some of their interest in programs of this type. 
According to sociological theory, children in frustrating social situations 
would be expected to have more fantasies of aggression and power and therefore 
to select media material, such as violent action, to foster such fantasies. 

The same media content, however, may be interpreted and used differently by 
children in different social positions. For nonpeer group members, the ag- 
gressive content may form a fantasy world into which they may escape from a 
y yai uorld where standards seem ioqwssibly high. On the other hand, the 
peer group also such because he can convert the stories 

into play activity in his group. (11 references) 
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139. Robinson, John P. Television and leisure time: yesterday, today, and 

(maybe) tomorrow. Public Opinion Quarterly, 33:210-223, 1969. 

By allocation diaries kept by respondents r^resenting the 

esqployed urban population in United States and 11 other countries, t h^s 
investigator attempted to determine the present and prospective roles of tele- 
vision viewing in leisure activity. He found the impact of TV on leisure time 
to be profound, cgMs in g a greater rearrangement of tine usage than the auto- 
mobile. A substantial amount of time that was previously devoted to other 
timaa media or to other ferms of leisure activity is now devoted to watching 
TV. Almost one-third of all leisure time now appears to be spent primarily 
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etching tel^lsion, but 80 b» of this is a secondary activity. In the United 
States, the less educated groups watch XV aore than the better educated, but 
tte reverse is true in eastern Zuropean countries. In the investigator's 
^ew, there is a predictable, but as yet unspecified, liait to the amount of 

society will spend watching television. In the United 
States, jewing time has remained constant over the years; in its present 
state, TV may be close to reaching its maximum audience. (16 references) 



140. Roper, Bums. A ten-year view of public attitudes towa rd televluion 

p^er mass media ^ 1959 _2lg68. New York; Television Information Office, 1969 . 

The Roper Research Associates hfive asked a national sample on several 

^ number of hoars they spend watching television. There 
17 ^™?^ * ste^y tocrease since 1961, when median viewing time was 2 hours 
n minutes, and 1968, ^ they viei/cd 2 hours 47 minutes. College educated 
and upper income group^ have also lizcreased substantially, although 

viewing time is about equal to that of the total population 
recent surv^ shewed that half of all respondents named 
tele^ion as the one medium they most want to keep, although college ^>^ucated 

newspapers with slightly more than me-thlrd 
preferring TV. Among the causes of crime In America, violence in TV enter- 
tal^t was ci^idtted a v^ Important factor by one-fourth of the sample. 

or 12 suggested causes of crime and violence pSented 

showing movies with violence and sex ranked 
Ugter with M-fifths citing it as a very important factor. Coverage of 

^ ^ considered a aore Important cause than 

violence, with oue-thlrd of the respondents Indicating its Im- 
^rtance. Younger adults under age 35 saw television entertainment as the 

^ Indicate what kinds of changes 
format they wanted, respondents were generally satisfied with the 
^tlng balance, although a substantial segment wanted aore news and pubUc 
programs, aore general entertainment shows rather than more sports, 
npocial interest cultural programming rather than more general enter- 
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4 ^ developmental study of preferences for television 
c«t^. Ohio State University, 1969. j]^sertation Abstracts. ^:1887, 

researcher examtoed the preferences of school children for iin-tii»^ted 
nodlfied forced-choice procedure. More than 200 boys and 

tested. The most Important source 
!5 variation was sex, as males preferred higMy exaggerat- 

s^-typed heroes and themes, while fLales were l^s 
Grade proved to be only Inconsistently related to preference. 
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142. Scanloa, T. Joseph. Viewer perceptions on color, black and white TV: An 

experlnent. Joumalisa Quarterly. 47:366-368. 1970. 

This researcher reports the replication o£ an earlier study in which he 
found several differences in reactions of subjects watching a state funeral 
on color versus black and white television. In the original experiment, the 
group viewing color TV was more aware of color and was iBore moved, reporting 
their experience in more emotional terms. The black and white group wrote 
far longer reports and wrote in more detail, and paid more attention to the 
TV commentators. The results of the second study dealing with TV coverage 
of a sporting event were similar to the first, although emotional reactions 
were low for both the color and black and idilte groups. He concludes that 
color TV is a different laediun than black and white, and suggests that it is 
a new language with an unknown grammar. (3 references) 



143. Scott, L. Social attitudes of children revealed by responses to television 
prograam. California Journal of Elementary Education. 22:176-179. 1954. 

The author reported some suggestive data relating to the perceptions of 
reality and program content of almost 500 young children who completed ques- 
tionnaires in California schools. Two-fifths felt that television sheriffs 
were dishonest, and one-€d.ghth thought that real-life contei^porary sheriffs 
were dishonest. In addition, three-fifths of the sample said it was all right 
to use dishonesty in law enforcement. One-third thou^t that cowboys today 
carry guns like their television counterparts. Finally, four-fifths felt 
that law enforcement officers on TV often mistreat the "bad guys." Scott 
found that the effect of television on attitudes toward enforcement seemed to 
be stronger for lower socioeconomic children. 



144. Scott, L. F. Television and school achievement. Phi Delta Kappa. 38:25-28. 
1956. 



Those students in a saiQ>le of 450 sixth- and seventh-graders who watched 
television heavily scored significantly lower on achievement tests in arith- 
metic and reading, and on total achievement. Heavy viewers were from lower 
socioeconomic status families and bad lower intelligence quotients than light 
viewers. 



145. Shepherd, John, and Scheidel, T. M. Cifferences in demand and use of tele- 
vision programming variety. Journal of Broadcasting. ^:143-147, 1961-62. 

These researchers compared the viewing habits of a subsample of 94 re- 
spondents idio particularly disliked the lack of program variety on television 
against the remainder of the saaq»le of 1,000 in a government survey. Separa- 
ting available programs into 14 content categories, they found that there were 
no narked differences between the two groups in either actual time or pro- 
portion of time devoted to the program groupings. The investigators conclude 
that there is little evidence that viewers %iho eiqpress interest in greater 
programming actually seek greater variety In their program selection patterns. 

• -f * . 
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discrepancy between what parents say worries them most and what they say they 
do about it. In the survey presented here, only about five percent of those 
who mentioned violence as the chief irritant made any specific attempts to 
regulate their children's viewing of violent programs. 



149. Sweetser, Frank L., Jr. Hone television and behavior: some tentative con- 

clusions. Public Opinion Quarterly. 19:79-84, 1955. 

This Investigator found that during the first two years a TV is owned, 
home televiewing had broadly similar effects on people across occupational 
classes residential location, and length of television experience. Although 
he initially hypothesized that the first two years of viewing would espe- 
cially affect children, he found that the effect of home television on overt 
behavior was greater for adults. Television viewing also had more Influence 
on blue— white-collar workers and residents of outlying suburbs than city— 

dwellers. Greatest effects were not found with owners of new sets, but per- 
sisted with only minor changes during the first two years of set ownership. 

(1 reference) 
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150. Tadros, Sanqr Samaan. An investigation of the impact of television upon the 
mm ftfyfng pzocess of the adiilt. Indiana Ohlversity, 1960. Dissertation 
Abstracts. 21 :526—527, 1960. 

This study is a summary of empirical research perta ining to the impact 
of television on adults' emotional, intellectual, and social development. The 
author r^orts the opinions of ediicators regarding problem areas needing re- 
search in order to determine how to promote adiilt maturity via television. 

He found that there is a lack of balance between TV programs for enterta in— 
meat and programs for cultural development and Informed citizenship. Tele- 
vision viewing curtails adults' creative interests and constructive ac- 

tivities, Hoo-r oaooR soclal interaction within the f a m i l y . There is little 
evidence that TV drama promotes adults' ability to deal constructively with 
reality, aad the emotional appeals and lack of integrity in commercials seem 
to stultify adults' growth. Although TV can promote citizenship and racial 
tolerance, very little TV time is devoted to shows that deal with these topics. 
-The reviewer conclu de s that TV is capable of helping adult viewers to mature, 
but at present does not make a substantial contribution to the maturation pro- 
cess of the majority of adult viewers. Information-t3rpe and orientation-type 
programming contributes the most to adult maturation, while escapist- type 
program fare is least contributory, in the author's assessment. 



151. Tarroni, Evelina. Prohlomi cducativi della TV. [Educational pro blems of TV]. 
Rome, Italy: Centro Italiano Fasac.'*nlle, 1957. 44 p. 

Surv^ fiTiding n from northern and central Italy showed that mothers and 
teachers felt that children watching television were awakened to new inter- 
ests and gained a higher level of general knowledge. Teachers generally dis- 
played a widespread igiu>rance and indifference about the constructive uses of 
television. The author eaq>hasizes the power of television as an educational 
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tool, aad the need for children's television progress to be related to the 
school curriculua. , He urges teachers to learn note about television and take 
greater advantage of its educational and cultural possibilities. 



152. Thsyer, John. The relationship of various audience coaposition factors to 
television program types. Journal of Broadcasting. 7^:217-215, 1963. 

This Investigator performed a secondary analysis on data from 
national Revision audience reports published by the ibaerican Research Bureau. 
He found that children under 13 ye«:s of age vere attracted particularly to 
situation comedies. Westerns, and acll types of children's programs. Teen- 
agers vere higher than average in viewing of situation comedies, quis panel 
shows. Westerns, feature films, and children's dramas; teen-age boys rimd v d to 
watch nighttime cartoon comedies and teen-age girls preferred suspense dramas 
a^ action adventure programs. Whs terns attracted primarily adults with a 
high school education or less, and those from lower-income families. He 
found that members of large families viewed more television than ambers of 
smaller size families. 



153. Wall, W. D., and Simson, W. A. The cmiotional responses of adolescent groups 

Journal of Educational Psychology. 20; 

In this investigation, teen-agers were asked to name a film they had seen 
within the last two weeks and to answer questions shout it. The range of film 
typos seen i ncl u ded th ri ll e rs. Westerns, comedies, dramas, biog- 
raphies. The principal reactions to .all the films were and satis- 

faction. The Investigators found some indications that the films provided 
Mterial for continuing fantasy. Films dealing seriously with 
T“ widespread effect upon emot ion al life and attitudes did others. 

Approzlaa^y one-third of the teen-agers identified with one of the charac- 

Sf* **L5**f** However, th^ were able to discriminate between those 

films wmlch were true to life and those which were not. The data yielded 
little evidence that youn^ people are made to feel, as a result of movies, 
that their own lives are /dull. £:q>erlences of fright, particularly l<mg- 
luting frl^tg vere quite rare# The only fright reaction occurred 
^se who saw a detective-thriller film. However, an incident in fUn 

^ch ad^t viewers thou^t might be frightening was not commented upon by a 
single adolescent. (5 references) ujr • 



^*»*^** Simson, W. A. The responses of adolescent groups to certain 
t iim a. Part II. British Journal of Educational Psychology. 21:81-88. 1951. 

To find out how films recently seen affect teen-agers, the investigators 
queried young people about recent dreams that were especially enjoyable or' 
locking, and their possible identification with movie characters and stars. 
Few responses were given to questions about dreasdng, although in most in- 
stances the incidents dreamed about were enjoyable. Relatively few ezperiences 
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of fri^t were recorded after film vlewiag. Boys tended to identify with 
heroes stars, based upon the stars* prestige and plqraical prowess. 

Girls tended to identify with screen heroines on the basis of physical char- 
acteristics, personality, and' character. The particular film seen also in- 
fluenced the identification process. (2 references) 



Wetterling, Horst. Das Femsehen in paedagogischen Aspekt; Bemerkucgen zur 
Wirksankeit. xu den Mbeglichkeiten und Aafgaben elaes Jugendprogramms im Fem- 
sehen. [The aspect of television; observations on the effective- 

ness. the potentialities and the tasks of television programs for young 
people .] Munich: Evangelischer Presse-Verband fuer Bayern, I960. 294 p. 

This author evaluated young people's television programs in Germany and 
coflq>ared t he reactions of urban and rural children aged five to 14. Major 
findings were that with increasing age the preference for television over 
other 'nedia declined, and older children were more likely to select movies 

books as leisure time activities. Televised productions of fiction, semi- 
documentary programs, and youth news were preferred to straight documentaries, 
discussions, and demonstrations. The author concludes with some reflections 
on i 3 qK>rtance of psychological, educational, and moral functions of pro- 
grams aim^ at youthful audiences. 



156. Wand, Barbara. Television viewing and family choice differences. Public 
Opinion. Quarterly, 32:84-94, 1968. 

A survey of 200 one-set r^p**^'* households showed that two-thirds of 
all television viewing activity took place in accordance with previously ex- 
pressed interests. The remaining viewing tii^e was spent in watching programs 
that were the viewer's choice nor ones in which he had expressed an 

interest. The father was more likely to view his selection in cases of choice 
conflict with other family meoibers, and the mother predominated in choice 
differences with children. Overall, parents prevailed three-fourths of the 
when there was a conflict with children. The investigator concludes 
that viewing is less passive than supposed, -since family members in this 
study generally did not view television when their choice was not selected. 
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THE iMPACT OF TELEVISION 
AND OTHER VISUAL MEDIA 
ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

Theory and review 



157. Abel, John. Television and children: a selective bibliography of use and 

effects. Journal of Broadcasting. 13:101-05, 1968-69. 

This bibliography includes 75 unannotated citations dealing with televi- 
sion and children. The titles are subdivided into three categories: chil- 

dren's use of television, general studies of the intact of television on chil- 
dren and society, and psychological effects of violence and aggression. 



158. Arnold, Arnold. Violence and your child . New York: Award Books, 1969, 225 p 

This syndicated colunmlst feels that America's heritage has created an 
appetite for violence that is fed by the mass media, which depict violence as 
glorious and exciting and the preferred method of conflict resolution. He 
claims that children are particularly vulnerable to the corroding influence 
of the m edia, because they may want to imitate the powerful models that are 
displayed. The mass media also rob the children of real-life experience and 
blunt his critical judgment, since children are unable to distinguish between 
media fa n tasy and real life. The author describes the history of government 
hearings into the effects of television violence between 1954 and 1968. There 
is also a brief chapter reviewing the methods and findings from survey, labo- 
ratory, and cl ini ca l investigations of mass media violence and children. He 
argues that the Hlmmelweit results are outdated and inapplicable to the U.S. 
situation. Arnold concludes that the family unit must be firmly reestablished 
to resist the harmful Influence of the media. Parents should discuss violent 
behavior with their children and allow only occasional viewing of television. 



159. Baker, Robert K. , and Ball, Sandra J. Violence and the media: a staff report 

to the National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence . Washing- 
ton, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1969. 614 p. 

The Commission's Task Force on Violence and the Media found that severe 
violence is commonplace in the TV world, and this violence largely goes unpun- 
ished. The central role of TV violence is to provide a successful means for 
Individuals or groups to resolve conflicts in their favor. Even the forces of 
law enforcement are indistinguishable from others in that they also use vio- 
lence as a predominant mode of co nfll c.t resolution, and legality in many 
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instances is not relevant to the portrayal of violence. The way violence is 
shown is generally inconsistent with nones of behavior based on cooperation* 
nonviolent resolution of conflict* and nonviolent means of attaining personal 
ends. Regarding learning and long-term effects* the Task Force states that it 
is particularly important to avoid the assumption that exposure to mass media 
violence alone causes violent behavior. Millions of adults and children are 
exposed dally to violence in the media* but the majority of them do not behave 
violently. Nevertheless* social science research evidence opposes the conclu- 
sion that media portrayals have no effect upon individuals* groups* or society. 
Concerning short-term effects* the witnessing of violence stimulates violent 
behavior particularly when subjects are frustrated or angered* when aggressive 
or violent cues (such as weapons) are present* and when violence is portrayed 
as Justified. The viewers are then likely to behave violently when they en- 
counter a situation similar to the one portrayed* and if they expect to be 
rewarded or not punished for aggression. Prolonged exposure to violence so- 
cializes audiences into adopting the violent norms depicted* and they are more 
likely to sanction violence and engage in it themselves. Long-term exposure 
also tends to make the viewers insensitive or emotionally neutral in response 
to violent acts. Children are particularly vulnerable because they do not 
consistently perceive distinctions between media portrayals of fantasized and 
real violence. Unrealistic portrayals of violence* when its full consequences 
are not dramatized* are especially conducive to lowering emotional sensitivity 
to violence. There is some reason to believe that periodic presentations of 
the distasteful consequences of violence could reduce violent behavior. 



160. Bandura* Albert. Social learning through imitation. In: Jones* Marshall R. * 

£d.* Nebraska symposium on motivation . Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press* 

1962* p. 211-274. 

With the widespread availability of television* pictorial and symbolized 
models play an inq>ortmt role in the social learning process. In his studies 
on imitative behavior* the investigator found that children who see aggressive 
models are subsequently more aggressive than children who are exposed to non- 
aggresslve ones. Children who view real-life and film models do not differ 
from each other in subsequent aggression* but those who see real-life as com- 
pared to cartoon characters exhibit more imitative aggression. The studies 
indicated that exposure to human models portraying aggression on film is the 
most influential method of eliciting and shaping aggressive behavior. Chil- 
dren in this situation show more total and imitative aggression* more non- 
imitatlve aggression* and more aggressive gun play than others. The investi- 
gatcr theorizes that responses learned in television viewing may account for 
the relatively high frequen^r of nonimitative aggression after, observing film 
models. The cues provided by the aggressive model may also function as elicit- 
ing stimuli for the child's previously learned aggressive responses* otH may 
serve as a dlsinhibiting influence that overrides social sanctions against 
aggression. Since the behavior of young children is less likely to be con- 
trolled internally* the environment may play a relatively inqK>rtant role in 
eliciting or inhibiting behavior. (93 references) 
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161. Bandura, Albert. Vicarious processes: a case of no-trial learning. In: 

Berkowitz, Leonard, Ed. Advances in experimental social psychology . Vol. 2, 
Kew York: Academic Press, 1963. p. 1-55. 

This chapter reviews both theories and research findings on how children 
learn by observation. The author concentrates on "vicarious" or observational 
learning in which children acquire behavior patterns without practicing them 
immediately after the observation period ("no-trial-leaming") . Furthermore, 
the author contends that a child can acquire these behavior patterns regard- 
less of whether he is rewarded for matching the behavior of the observed mod- 
el. From his own research, he theorizes that learning or acquisition of imi- 
tative reponses occurs when the stimuli exhibited by the observed model elicit 
mental representations of the behavior, which in turn are incorporated into a 
synibolic pattern by the child. Performance of the learned behavior, however, 
is governed by reinforcements given to both the model and the child. For ex- 
ample ii> an experiment concerning children's aggressive behavior, nursery 
school students imitated an aggressive model much less when he was punished 
than when he was rewarded or received neither punishment nor reward. However, 
when they were later offered rewards for reproducing the model's behavior, 
all the children imitated his aggression to a greater extent, regardless of 
whether they had seen him punished or rewarded. Other findings on aggression 
indicate that punishment may affect only directly imitative responses, while 
other aggressive behavior remains unaffected. In addition to teaching new 
responses, witnessing the consequences of a model's behavior, such as a TV 
character may also influence the child's existing patterns of social behavior, 
as well as his inhibitions and emotional reactions. (159 references) 



162. Bandura, Albert, and Walters, Richard H. Aggression. In: Stevenson, H. , 

Ed., Child Psychology , 62nd Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1963. p. 364-415. 

The authors contend that a parent who administers severe physical ptinish- 
ment to a child may teach him the wrong lesson: instead of coxrrecting his be- 

havior, the child learns that aggression is an acceptable way of dea l ing with 
problems. Quite frequently the toere observation of aggressive models, regard- 
less of their relationship to children, is sufficient to produce imltatix^s 
aggression, these investigators report. Overall findings from their experi- 
ments on aggression indicate that viewing human subjects being rewarded for 
aggression in movies is the most Influential method of eliciting and shaping 
children's aggressive behavior. These studies show that "vicarious participa- 
tion" in filmed aggression Increases rather than decreases the frequency and 
intensity of subsequent aggressive activity and does not act to drain children 
of hostile impulses. In addition to observation of models, frustration is 
also a factor affecting aggressive behavior, although research has shown that 
the reward of aggression and not the frustration of Impulses was the most po- 
tent determinant of the relatively high degree of aggression found among lower- 
class children. Mothers of aggressive boys were £ilso found to be more permis- 
sive of aggression. In general, the prior experiences of frtistrated children 
along with their personality characteristics largely determine their responses 
to frustration. Prior reward for aggressive responses combined with exposure 
to aggressive models makes occurrence of aggressive responses to finistration 
more likely. Frustration, however, is only one antecedent of aggression, and 
not the most potent one. (174 referraces) 
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165. Eerkowitz, Leonard. Aggression; a social psychological analysis . New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1962. 327 p. 

In this review of theories and research on aggressive behavior, the author 
devotes a chapter to violence in the press and TV, and its influence on chil- 
dren. He summarizes the various arguments about the effects of heavy concen- 
trations of violence on television. Some authorities believe that large doses 
of aggression can incite antisocial conduct in children, while others contend 
that viewing aggression is a socially Leneficial release for hostile inclina- 
tions. Most specialists agree that extrvuae reactions to violence occur only 
if the individual is already strongly ag'^ressive or anxious. Research indi- 
cates that frustrated children are likely to be heavy TV-watchers and are es- 
pecially drawn to programs containing crime and violence. There is not conclu- 
sive evidence, however, that their hostile predispositions are weakened by 
viewing make-believe aggression. However, no studies have proven that TV vio- 
lence is a major cause of delinquency or crime. Under certa in conditions, the 
viewing of televised violence may instigate hostile behavior by triggering pre- 
viously learned aggressive habits. TV violence may also affect the child's 
interpretation of his own hostile impulses. The context of a violent pjrogram 
may determine whether the child decides that his aggression is justified. If 
the viewing of hostility becomes a common practice, the youngster may also be 
less inclinced to regard aggression as wrong. Younger children are partiexJ^r- 
iy susceptible because they do not differentiate fantasy from reality as well 
as older children and adults. However, seeing violence on television is not 
likely to turn well-adjusted children into aggressive delinquents. According 
to the author, the probability that television violence will evoke a child's 
hostility depends upon the strength of his aggressive habits, the Intensity of 
the hostile tendencies elicited by fantasized violence, the degree of associa- 
tion between the fantasy situation .and reality, and the degree of guilt or ag- 
gression anxiety aroused by his observation. Thus, although only a small pro- 
portion of TV watchers are easily moved to aggression, the heavy dosage of vio- 
lence in the media heightens the probability that someone in the audience will 
behave aggressively later on. (391 references) 



166. Berkowitz, Leonard, Ed. Roots of aggression; a re-examination of the frus- 
tration— agR^esslon hypothesis . New York: Atherton Press, 1969. 136 p. 

As originally formulated, the frustration-aggression hypothesis stated 
that frustration always leads to aggression and that the occurrence of aggres- 
sion presupposes the existence of frustration. Recent research, however, has 
indicated the need for reexamination of this hypothesis. This book presents 
further findings of the relationship between frustration and aggression, in- 
cluding the social consequences of aggression, catharsis, and conditions fa- 
cilitating the occurrence of aggression after the observation of violence. 
Studies employing both young children and adults show that some frustrations 
do induce aggressive consequences . However , inhibitions against aggression 
can sometimes mask the normal aggressive reaction to being thwarted. But even 
if inhibitions against aggression are weak, overt aggression may not occur on 
a given occasion if the individual has learned to make a nonaggressive response 
to that type of situation or if the available target does not have the appro- 
priate qualities to elicit aggression. In general, people learn to behave ag- 
gressively just as they learn to display any other type of behavior . Although 
a frustrating event increases the probability of acting aggressively soon 
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afterward, the individual's history of frustrations as well as his prior rein- 
forcement for aggressive actions also determine whether observed violence will 
lead to aggressive consequences. 



Bogart, Leo. Violence in the mass media. Television Quarterly. 8:36-47. 
1969. ~ 



This observer makes a distinction between depictions of real violence in 
the news media and the imaginary or fantasy violence produced by the entertain- 
ment media. Dramatic violence is used to build and heighten the excitement of 
inevitable crisis. The anticipation or threat of a violent act may provoke 
more anxiety than the actual depiction of the act Itself. The level of anxiety 
depends on the seriousness of the consequences of the anticipated violence, the 
plausibility of the expected event, and the degree to which the viewer can 
identify with potential victims. There is also a different kind of excitation 
when violence is socially sanctioned than when it is socially disapproved. The 
viewing situation enters into the psychological aftereffects of viewing real or 
threatened violence, as violence viewed among strangers in a darkened theater 
is potentially more ovendielming than that seen on TV in a lighted, familiar, 
and sectire home setting with domestic distractions. The author feels that too 
much attention has been given to the matter of direct imitation of specific 
aggressive techniques portrayed by television personalities. Another kind of 
lea rn ing may be much mere important: the lesson that the world is a wicked and 

hostile place in which one must aggressively protect oneself. Bogart feels 
that the greatest lsq>act of the media may derive from the diffuse Increase of 
general public anxiety rather than from individual acts in response to specific 
media depictions. Although the rationale for Introducing violence into the 
media stems from the media decision-maker's feeling that he must respond to 
public desires for drama and excitement, the author concludes that if violent 
content Is presented, someone will want it only because it is available. 



Bogart, Leo. The age of television . New York: F. Unger, 1958. 367 p. 

This author e xamin es the television audience and its viewing habits, TV's 
Impact on American life, and unresolved Issues created by the widespread use 
of this medium. One issue centers around the relationship between television 
and violence and delinquency. Surveys show that a large majority of adults 
place part of the blame for the upsurge in juvenile delinquency on violence 
presented in the media, while teen-agers generally attribute no harmful effect 
to such programs. Bogart reviews the testimony of various experts before the 
Xefauver subcommittee to investigate delinquency in the early 1950 's, which 
shows a difference of opinion about the influence of television on children. 
Emotionally disturbed and Insecure children are thought to be most susceptible 
to television's influence; a sample survey of the school poptaatlon in the 
Uxiited States found that about 10 percent of the students were emotionally dis- 
turbed. The author concludes that the .real sources of aggressive impulses 
arise out of a child's interpersonal relationships with parents and peers, and 
that television may influence the way in which psychological problems are ex- 
pressed. He feels that the more serious charge is that television helps to 
perpetuate moral, cultural, and social values which are not in accord with the 
hipest Ideals of an enlightened democracy He also noted that raised 
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against television closely resesable those vhlch were raised in turn against 
each of the mass media as it mounted in popularity, and that TV has become the 
focus of recent discussion because it is both the newest medium and the one 
with which children spend the most time. 



169. Brodbeck, A. J. The mass media as a socializing agency. Presented to the 

American Psychological Association Symposium on Children and the Mass Media, 

San Francisco, 1955. 

Ihe author considers that television viewing is a problem— solving actxv— 
ity for children. He believes that the effect of television programs probably 
depends on the personality of the child, the viewing situation, and the par- 
ticular problems of the child. He therefore advises against believing that a 
given ki"d ©f program will necessarily have a given effect. For example, he 
reports that a cowboy film had considerable impact on younger children, but 
very little influence on older ones who supposedly had become familiar with 
typical Western plots. In another case, children's aggression rose markedly 
after reading a comic book story in i^lch the v i lla in went unpunished, but the 
children's standards of right and wrong did not change at all. He suggests 
that when aggression is really successfxxl In fantasy, it tends to remove inhi- 
bitions of aggression in real life. Conversely, when aggression is punished 
j in fantasy, it tends to be inhibited in actual situations. 

f 

I 

\ 170. Brodbeck, Arthur J., and Jones, Dorothy B. Flan 7. Television viewing and the 

I norm— vxolating practices and perspectives of adolescents i a synchronized depth 

i find scope program of policy research. Ins Arons, Leon, and May, Mark A. » ^s., 

I Television ^nd buwan behaviors tomorrow's research in mass comm unication. New 

\ Yorks Appleton— Century— Crofts, 1963. p. 98—135. 
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r.i a^tn« have been made that television programming is an Important part of 
youngsters' environment that tends to Influence th e m toward delinquent or norm- 
violating behavior. These invest igatlors describe a comprehensive research 
plan to determine how adolescents are affected by TV and to formulate policy 
guidelines for TV programming. In their procedural strategy, they recommend 
the intensive study of four factors s the predispositions of an adolescent when 
TV, content of programs, their impact, and the outcome in terms of 
attitude and behavior changes. They suggest that the values of delinquents may 
predlspcse them to use media content to maintain their set of values, just as 
th e do to maiwra-iti theirs. They also consider that exposure to 

aggressive films may require strong defenses against a n t i social tendencies, and 
for those ^diose defenses are not strong, a violent film may have a triggering 
effect. Thus the same content may produce conflict for some and relieve ten- 
sion for others. The researchers caution, however, that if television viewing 
is found to children more aware of hostile Impulses and thus help to bring 

these impulses under more conscious control, th e n censorship may backfire and 
result in uncontrolled acting out of aggression. (S8 references) 
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171. Carpenter, C. R. Psychological research using television. American Psycholo- 
gist, 10:606-610, 1955. ^ 

The author presents an overview of the problems of initiating and sponsor- 
ing research on the phenomenon of television. He discusses some of the bar- 
riers to continuing research, such as the lack of facilities and inadequate fi- 
nancial support. Despite these limitations, the author ingests that there are 
several research areas dealing %iith the context and content of television pro- 
gramming which could provide very Interesting studies. Moreover, the author 
feels that there are numerous research questions in the areas of program con- 
tent, organization, and format which are unique to television. (16 references) 



172. Catton, SJill i am. Mass media as activators of latent tendencies. In: Baker 

and Ball, Violence and the media . 1969, p. 301-310. 

This author argues that it is necessary to assume that the mass media 
would have to change people's values in order to change their behavior,, as 
values and behavior are not that tightly linked, and people sometimes under- 
take actions that are markedly inconsistent with the values they hold. He 
asserts that it is also not necessary to assume that the mass media would have 
to produce deviant motivation to foster deviant behavior, as type of ac- 

tion may be either intentional or unintentional.. To the extent that deviant 

already e xi st in the individual and to the extent that the mass 
media may inadvertently alter any of the preventives of deviant behavior (such 
as internalized values, social disapproval, anticipation of formal punishment 
or nonreward), the media can thus indirectly and unintentionally foster deviant 
actions, he suggests. (24 references) 



173. Catton, William. Mass media as producers of effects: an overview of research 

trends. In: Baker and B all, Violence and the ngH-tg , 1969, p. 247-259. 

Sociologist Catton proposes several unique types of television impact on 
adolescents in the audience. Noting the current theorizing about the conser- 
vative reinforcement effect cf the mass media, he suggests that the widespread 
po^^trayal of violence may have helped prevent abandonment of the violent heri- 
tage of the American society. Along this line, the vast amount of television 
devoted to violence prevents presentation of alternative types of contact 
that might have a more beneficial influence on the viewers. He parallels the 
impact of broadcast advertising, which achieves the limited function of link- 
ing potential customers with purchasing behavior rather than trying to persuade 
viewers to act in an intended fas hi on, to the "advertising" of violence, 
some predisposed receivers of commercial messages may only arouse their 
urge to indulge in habitual consuoq>tlon of any product in the class advertised, 
viewers with violent habits might also be activated to respond to th Mr frus- 
1^ targets .sre accessible. With the rapid changes 1 t» urbsn living, 
especially the influx of racially and ethnically different subgroups that 
threaten Interpersonal harmony, sociologists expect that adaptations to new 
situations may become more violent. Catton feels that violent behavior may 
be aroused within an audience that contains an increasing number of individuals 
with violent attitudes and habits , smouldering grievances an d easy access to 
targets of hostility. While television may not have adverse effects on com- 
pletely normal children in a stable environment, communities are less 
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•table, faally life la often unhappy, and nany children are aoclopoychologl- 
cally maladjusted. Finally, he feels that the cumulative long-range laqpact of 
violent stimuli , especially when socially reinforced by others viewing the same 
programming, may require more attention. Telsvislon fantasy may become more 
real when It Is not set straight by interaction with other people; If these 
people have also been exposed to the same distorted material, an Illusion of 
consensual validation to the values absorbed may be fostered. 



174. Charters, Werrett W. Motion pictures and youth: a suwinary . Mew York: 

Macmillan, 1933. 66 p. 

This r^ort summarises a series of studies, conducted in the early 1930's, 
on the effects of motion pictures on young people. At that time, American 
children aged five to eight saw a movie about once every two weelu, and those 
aged nine to 19 saw a movie about once a week. Love was the theme of about 
30 percent of all movies; crime, 27 percent; and sex, 15 percent. The find- 
ings of the studies Indicate that the movies Indeed had a significant effect 
on children and that th^ remembered a gr^at deal frcm them. Their attitudes 
were freqroently changed by films. Attitude change was barely noticeable after 
viewing a single film, but was obvious after repeated exposure to pictures of 
a given kind. The movies often aroused strong emotional reactions in children, 
and until they could view films with more objectivity, the movies often “took 
possession" of the youngsters emotionally. In addition to attitudes, the movies 
also influenced overt behavior, most noticeably in play. Studies of a group of 
delinquents indicated that they went to movies more frequently than other chil- 
dren in their age group. However, the researchers did not blame delinquency on 
the movies, pointing out that films are only one factor in the experience sur- 
rounding tte development of delinquent behavior. Furthermore, the same films 
may have quite different effects on different children, and it is therefore not 
easy to generalise about the influence of films on all children. 



175. Cressey, Paul S. The motion picture e3q>erlence as modified by social back- 
ground and personality. American Sociological Review, 3^:516-525, 1938. 

The author suggests that critics and popular writers have often failed to 
include all phases essential to the motion picture experience In their crlti- 
ci^. Disregarding the social background and personal Interests of their sub- 
jects, they have made sweeping statements about the picture's “effect" even 
thou^ their information pertained to one phase of the experience. Therctfore, 
some have argued that young people who see "undesirable,'' “immoral," or even 
criminal conduct on the screen will go out and do likewise. Much research has 
been done on the effects of motion pictures on the information, attitudes, and 
behavior of children. It has been found that young people can be disturbed 
physiologically, and that young men have sometimes used techniques of crime 
seen In the movies. The problems of sussurizing the present knowledge are 
conq>lex, and public controversy and prejudice have made scientific study dif- 
ficult. In studying the movie experience, Cressey advocates the necessity of 
looking at the personalities and social backgrounds of viewers to study the 
imaginative responses to movie patterns and ideas before, duirlng, and after 
attendance. There is also a need to look at later successes and failures in 
using these patterns, ideas, and values. (32 references) 
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176. DeCurtlns, Llllane. Film and Jugendkrlmlnalltaet . [Motion pictures andT3u- 
venile delinquency.] Krininalis tik . 21; 7. 349-355. 1967. 

After reviewing studies on the effects of motion pictures and television 
on the behavior of children, this investigator concludes that no direct caus- 
ative relationship between films and juvenile delinquency has been demonstrated. 
She feels that in many cases films may Incite criminal behavior as well as pre- 
vent it by providing an outlet for aggressive Instincts, but no valid conclu- 
sions can be drawn from studies of the effects of films isolated from all other 
environmental Influences. Tests of the effects of any one particular film mea- 
sure only the immediate, not the long-range effects on behavior. Undoubtedly, 
films and television do affect human behavior, she writes, but these Influences 
must be considered in the light of an individual's behavior patterns and char- 
acter predispositions. At the present, it seems that this complex process can- 
not be measured by any of the behavioral sciences. What appears to be quite 
certai n , however, is that films have minimal negative effects on mentally 
healthy individuals who come from stable environments. 



177. Edelsteln, Alex. Perspectives in mass cogmlm^f»yt^m^ - Copenhagen. Eitiar* 

Harcks Forlag, 1966. 123 p. 

This book summarises relevant research and spotlights key investigations 
deal in g with the audiences and effects of mass communication, in two brief es- 
says covering material originally presented as lectures in Europe under 
Fulbright Program. The author cites emulative behavior by 1 of tele- 
vision violence as one of the dysfunctions of mass communication. He argues 
that the {^parent differences between outcomes of experimental and field studies 
of this topic are produced by confusion over what is being described: process 

or effect of communication. The field Investigators are measuring different 
kinds of responses. Th^ take into account predlspositlonal and in- 

fluences that occur in the natural setting, while experimenters administer a 
media stimulus in a psychologically confined and limited environment that ex- 
cludes mediating or intervening variables present in the real-life environment. 
C hi l dr en vary a great deal in their predlspositlonal and cognitive modes of 
approach to program content, to the rewards that are promised, in the>ir percep- 
tion of meaning and utility of the content, and in the subsequent situations 
idiere th^ may a nti c ip ate a role as actors. The anticipation of positive 
negative reinforc emen t from parents or peers acts to filter the content dxiring 
exposure, modifying the viewing experience. Edelsteln asserts that the ex p eri- 
m e nt al investigations examine the processes rather rhan the effects of communi- 
cation, a nd this leads to an imagined rather rhan real discrepancy from the 
findings of field studies. 



178. Effects on young people of violence and crime portrayed on television. Hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquent of the Com- 
mittee on the Jr.dlciary, United States Senate. U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, July 30, 1964. 

Senator Dodd cited research by Bandura, Berkowltz, Lovaas, and other ex- 
per imental social psychologists and concluded that the evidence pointed to a 
significant relationship between violence shown on films and subsequent aggres- 
sive behavior of viewers of the film. He reported the statistics on the 
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percentage o£ films in prime time featuring violence for each of the networks, 
and compared these figures to the levels during earlier investigations. The 
report also contains testimony from network officials. Including the statement 
that the reduction of violence on one network did not result in complaints 



TV and your child 


: in search of an answer. 


, 1969. 36 p. 

1 





In their review, the authors contend that the| most striking f in d in g to 
emerge from the study of TV's good or bad effects bn children is the lack of 
conclusive evidence to support either side of the question. This collection 
of articles attempts to delineate exactly what is known and what is not known 
about how television affects children. Factual information concerning chil- 
dren's viewing patterns has been fairly well established. Predictably, young- 
er children prefer cartoons and similar children's programs. However, grade 
school gMldren qulckly develop a taste for adult. TV fare and devote the ma- 
jority of their viewing time to these types of programs. Parents' socioeco- 
nomic class also mediates a child's TV habits; those in the higher strata spend 
less time with TV than others. Intelligence is also a factor - the more intel- 
ligent grade schoolers tend to watch more TV, but shift the major portion of 
their time to other activities after reaching early adolescence. Opinions are 
divided on television's effect on schoolwork and on TV's value as a learning 
instrument. Dlverg'snt views are also prevalent among professional broadcasters 
and educators conceiming the suitability of various programs for children: 
what is highly recommended by some Is often soundly condemned by others. Con- 
troversy exists too among psychologists about the harmful effects of televised 
violence. While laboratory studies indicated that children imitate aggression, 
proof that imitation also occurs in the actual viewing situation is lacking. 
Although much research is inconclusive, enough is known to take constructive 
action in devising better and more imaginative television programs for both 
children and adults. 



180. Endleman, Shalom, Sd. Violence in the streets . Chicago: Quadrangle Hooks, 

1968. 471 p. 

This author maintains that violence is not inherent in human society but 
arises from social rather than genetic or instinctual characteristics, and that 
the tendency to respond violently, to violence Itself leads, in turn to more vio- 
lence. Topics of discussion include the origins of violence, crime, racial 
conflict, the police, and communication of the idea of violence. In this lat- 
ter section of the book, several authorities discuss the effects of observing 
dramatized crime and violence on social attitudes and behavior patterns. The 
idea is presented that the media did not create an appetite for violence; they 
and their audience are part of a social fabric in idilch violence is a dominant 
theme. The media merely discovered the potential market value of this theme 
and developed it. Therefore, studies that relate television or film content 
to specific crimes may not be illustrating cause and effect but merely the ob- 
servation of the correlation between events. The character of modem metro- 
politan life itself may be a causal factor: for media content and associated be- 
havioral effects. Some researchers maintain that TV is a pr^aratory school 
for delinquent, tdille otibers state that very little is known about the harmful 
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effects of television and caution against premature generalizations. Such con- 
troversies exist because it is impossible to analyze and locate vith certainty 
the single cause of a complex reaction like violent behavior. Personality fac- 
tors, experience with systems of reward and punishment, and self-images must be 
considered when discussing media effects on a particular atidlence member. 



181. Feshbach, Seymour. Plan 6. The effects of aggressive content in television 
upon the aggressive behavior of the audience. In: Arons, Leon, and May, 

Mark A., Eds. Television and human behavior: tomorrow's research in mags 

communication . New York: Appleton-Centxiry-Crofts, 1963. p. 83-97. 

Exper im e n tal f in d in gs have demonstrated tbat viewing aggression on TV 
both stimulate and reduce subsequent aggressive behavior. This investigator's 
esrlier work i n d i cates that if a subject is angry at the rimf* he sees aggres- 
sion, he becomes less aggressive, whereas if he is not angry, his subsequent 
hostility may Increase. The investigator now outlines research methods to de- 
termine the effects of single and long-term exposures to aggressive TV programs 
on children aged nine to 12. His plan delineates characteristics of pro- 
grams, such as amount of aggressive content, emotional involvement of the char- 
acters, and the outcome of the program. Characteristics of the children under 
study are age, sex, intensity of their hostile impulses, and emotional state 
at the time of viewing. Some hypotheses to be tested include the following: 
after viewing an aggressive film, aggression will be reduced in angry subjects 
and increased in nonhostlle children; real actors have greater effects than 
cartoon characters; children witnessing an aggressive child will exhibit the 
greatest amount of aggressive play; and, seeing an aggressor rewarded increases 
subsequent aggression, while seeing him punished decreases it. (11 references) 



182. Flanders, James P, A review of imitative behavior. Psychological Bulletin, 
69:316-337, 1968. 

This author presents a comprehensive review of studies exploring the caus- 
al relations between a model's behavior and children's imitation. He discusses 
and ev a l ua tes viewpoints about imitation including psychoanalytic behavior- 
al theories. Research findings indicate that the more the child is presented 
with a reward for making responses similar to the model (l.e., the greater re- 
inforcement) , the more he exhibits imitative behavior, while punishment de- 
creases his degree of imitation. Children can also experience rewards vicarl- 
• Thus , observing the model being reinforced has the same effect upon the 
child as receiving direct reinforcement, i.e., the likelihood of imitation in- 
creases. Both vicarious and direct reinforcement encourage imitation but even 
idien n eit h er the child nor the model receive reinforcement the may still 

imitate the model. Offering a child incentives for producing previously: pro- 
hibited behavior also acts to lower his inhibitions. The effects of live mod- 
els on imitative behavior are more enduring over time, but there are no sub- 
stantial differences in children's degree of imitation after cbservlng live or 
f i l me d adult or cartoon models. Even thougih children may not Imitate a model 
immediately after the observation period, there is evidence that they can ac- 
quire the behavior patterns demonstrated and exhibit them at a later period. 

In general, however, little is known about the perseverance of Imitative ten- 
dencies over time. (154 references) 
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183. Garry, Ralph. Television's impact on the child. In: Children and TV; tele- 
vision's impact on the child . Washington, D.C.: Association for Childhood 

Education International, Bull. 21-A, 1967. p. 7-13. 

Although little is known about the effects of TV enter tainment programs, 
studies of educational television indicate that TV can affect knowledge, con- 
cepts, and attitudes. At ages six to eight, youngsters find it difficult to 
follow a plot but can grasp the interpersonal relationships on the screen, 
particularly those involving children. By age nine, comprehension has im- 
proved, and three out of five 11- and 12-year-olds can fully reproduce program 
plots. Since the majority of younger viewers, however, view programs out of 
context and do not distinguish between fantasy and reality, they are emotion- 
ally vulnerable to TV's effects. Preschool and primary-grade children accept 
what they see on TV as real but consider it as part of their play life. Even 
after they develop some emotional detachment, they still ascribe a high degree 
of credibility to TV. They are most likely to be influenced by TV when no oth- 
er sources of information are available. He describes one study where parents 
identified violent film segments that they did not want their children to view. 
When children viewed these scenes, they showed little interest, suggesting that 
the nattire of violence, as well as the amount, must be considered. Westerns 
were found to be less disturbing than crime and detective programs, in which 
motives are more complex, characters are not clear-cut, settings are familiar, 
violence is realistic, and conflicts are not resolved. The closer aggression 
is to real life, the more likely it is to disturb the child and be Imitated by 
him. Being esqtressed in play does not imply that the behavior will carry over 
into real life - this depends on the similarity between the observation or 
learning situation and the situation in which learning can be applied. Thus , 
events shown on TV involving children probably have a greater impact, since 
young viewers are sensitive to what they see happening to children on TV, par- 
ticularly those of similar age and sex. They may completely miss the point of 
adtilt interactions which they view on television. 

\ 



184. Goranson, Richard E. The catharsis effect: two opposing views, 

and Ball, Violence and the media, 1969, p. 453-459. 



In: Baker 



This author reviews the experimental studies relating to the catharsis 
hypothesis that the impulse to aggression can be "purged" through the obser- 
vation of aggression In the mass media. He finds only a single study giving 
any support to this doctrine; a study using paper and pencil measures of hos- 
tility obtained after the presentation, without any justlf 3 ring context, of a 
highly aggressive fight scene. He asserts that additional experiments have 
indicated that the results of this study were very likely due to the arousal 
of. aggression anxiety and the subsequent inhibition of overt hostility. Hbre 
recent experiments have minimized the factor of aggression anxiety, and have 
almost uniformly shown that observed violence restilts in the stimulation of ag- 
gression, rather than a cathartic discharge of aggressive energies. Goranson 
feels that some of the persistence of the aggression catharsis notion has 
stemmed from a misapplication of Aristotle's original conception of catharsis, 
which applied only to tragic feelings of grief and fear which could be dis- 
charged through active expression by the audience. 






185 » Goranson* Richard £• A review of recent literature on psychological effects 
of media portrayals of violence . Report to the National Conanlsslon on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence, 1969. 46 p* 

This survey of the literature focuses on a critical dlscussslon of the 
methodology, content, and In^llcatlons of prior research on televised aggres** 
Sion and social heavier. The reviewer points out that althou^ many studies 
show that children do Imitate aggression, the children were frustrated prior 
to testing and were tested Immediately after the viewing period In a situation 
highly similar to one In which the model performed. Other expesriments show 
that children retain aggressive responses when they are periodically tested 
over a period of several months. The Investigator feels that these types of 
imitation studies are not conq>letely analogous to the everyday TV viewing slt» 
nation, since periodic testing provides practice sessions, and the length of 
retention of unpractlced aggression responses Is not known. In addition, the 
similarity between the Initial viewing situation and the later behavior setting 
is an important factor to consider In evaluating the likely effects of media 
violence. Some studies have Indicated that cartoon films Induce little imita** 
tiLve aggression, apparently because the b^avlor settings used in testing con- 
tained few of the cues present in the cartocm. These results Imply that ag- 
gressive behavior learned from realistically portrayed violence is more likely 
to appear later on than that learned from fantasy settings. Although the me- 
dia constantly show children that aggression Is an effective means to achieve 
goals, parental restriction can control Imitative aggression, at least as long 
as adults are present. Since the child may become progressively less respon- 
sive to repeated scenes of violence. It has been suggested that aggression can 
be reduced by observing violence. However, recent studies have not supported 
this view, and most have shown a stimulating effect. Inhibition of aggression 
xaay result when aa. angered viewer watches an unjustified aggressive action, and 
the perception of horrible effects of violence may sensitize the child to the 
harm his aggression might Inflict. Howevet, media production codes usually pro- 
hibit the presentation of particularly distasteful outcomes of violence. When 
this self-censorship omits the real consequences of aggression, the result Is 
the unwitting creation of the very conditions found most condu^ve to aggres- 
sion. The reviewer concludes that the actual performance of aggressive behav- 
ior learned from the media Is largely contingent on the child's belief In the 
effectiveness of aggression in attaining his goals while avoiding punishment. 

(55 references) 



186. Halloran, James D. The effects of mass communication with special reference 
to television. Leicester: Leicester Ihilverslty Press, 1964. 83 p. 

One of the main objectives of this work Is to sum up what is known about 
television's effects on children. The author discusses the problem areas, in- 
troduces theoretical frameworks, and draws attention to research difficulties. 
He finds that television has had an Intact on children's values and outlook, 
and has cut down on the ^e of other media. The effects, however, depend on 
what Is shown and what- is given to make time for viewing. Children learn 
to like programs available to them, even those they ordinarily would not have 
selected; thus» TV Influences taste. As far as schoolwork Is concerned, TV 
seems to be neither a handicap nor a boon. Although the knowledge gained from 
TV may not be useful, TV Is evidently better at stimulating Interest than at 
stimulating intellectual and creative activities. The author suggests that 
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for improved research, investigators need to replace the question of what tele- 
vision does to people with an Inquiry Into what people do with television - 
what generally brings them to the media, what satisfactions they derive from 
them, and how the media affect behavior and values. For example, escapist ma- 
terial may act as an obstacle to the real solutions of the very problems that 
Initially prompted the Individual to seek this material from the media. Intel- 
ligent, stable youngsters with adequate social and faxnlly relationships are not 
likely to seek out escapist material. Media content does not appear to be a 
prime cause of any particular way of life, although It does serve the psycho- 
logical needs and does reinforce the ways of life already characteristic of Its 
audience. Although aggression-imitation experiments do not show whether the 
effects will become generalized, violent content reinforces existing behavior 
anH apparently intensifies the difficulties of frustrated and maladjusted chil- 
dren; In this fashion It may encourage violence. In general, media effects re- 
sult from the interplay between the nature of the medium, the content of the 
communication, and characteristics of the viewer. 



187. Halloran, James D. Television and violence. In: Larsen, Otto, Ed. Violence 

and the mass media. New York: Harper & Row, 1968. p. 139-151. 



The author notes that studies have shown that the general public tends to 
express three basic objections to televised violence: small children are dis- 

turbed and frightened by scenes of violence; these scenes could lead children 
to dangerous and disastrous experiments ; and the barrage of media violence en- 
courages antisocial, callous, and vicious attitudes and behavior. He says that 
the bulk of scientific evidence demonstrates that television violence can in- 
stigate aggr^slve behavior immediately following the viewing experience. In 
this context j the author reviews the resiilts and implications of several exper- 
imental stxidles illustrating how children imitate aggressive behavior shown to 
them on film. He cautions that It is necessary to distinguish between readi- 
ness for aggression and overt aggressive behavior in social situations. The 
child's personality and social slttiatlon play a large role in determining the 
significance he attaches to what Is presented on the TV screen. He concludes 
that violence on television cannot be studied in Isalatlon, but rather In con- 
junction with the whole social and economic structure of society. 

188. Hartley, Ruth L. The impact of viewing “aggression**: studies and problems of 

extrapolation . New York: Columbia Broadcasting System Office of Social Re- 

search, 1964, 51 p. 

This evaluation of studies of film— induced aggression assesses the method- 
ology and findings of the research and the validity of general i zi n g these re- 
search results to real— life situations. The author states that in order to 
generall.ze these findings, the subjects must be representative and the viewing 
conditions, stimulus material, behavior, and social context must be similar to 
real life. One problem in studies of this t 3 rpe is that no consistent defini- 
tion of aggression Is used. In most Imitative aggression studies, aggression 
Is measured In ^lildren's play behavior and consists of rough handling of toys, 
a choilce of playing with aggressive and nonaggresslve toys, and verbal attacks 
on the toys. The author challenges the validity of these research results be- 
catise aggression was considered as attacking a toy designed for rough play, 
rather than a person. In addition, the stimxilus material consisted of 
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1960 ^^ 257 *^^**^* effects of maa s communication . 



New York: Free Press, 
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190. Krugman, Herbert, and Hartley, Eugene. Passive learning from television. 

Public Opinion Quarterly , 34; 184-90, 1970. 

These authors note that learning Is generally conceived as active and pur- 
posive behavior, involving motivation, practice, and achievement. They focus 
on passive learning, on what Is "caught" rather than "taught," and on the pro- 
cesses by idilch such leam^g may take place. Passive learning is typically 
effortless, responsive to animated stimuli, amenable to artificial aid to re- 
laxation, and cheuracterized by an absence of resistance to what Is learned. 

They feel that for public television, there may be an opportunity to accept 
without shame the fact that It has taught violence to an entire generation. 

The clear story of television violence is not that a new generation Is more 
violent, but that It knows more violence. (8 references) 



191. Larsen, Otto N. Controversies about the mass communication of violence. In: 
Wolfgang, Marvin £., Ed. Patterns of violence . Philadelphia: ibnerlcan 

Academy of Political and Social Science, 1966. p. 37-49. 

It Is generally acknowledged that TV and other forms of mass communication 
serve large doses of violence to their audiences. The author explores two 
areas of contention stemming from this fact - the controversy over the effects 
of media violence, and the argument over the control of the portrayal of such 
violence. Prominent authorities, including sociologists, psychiatrists, and 
economists, hold varying opinions on the effects of media violence. One group 
maintains that nothing Is really known about the relationship , If any, between 
the Incidence of violence in media programs and the likelihood that it will 
produce undesirable effects. On the other hand, a leading psychiatrist main- 
tains, : 'om his clinical studies, that the presentation of violence has gross- 
ly harmful effects, leading to a loss of emotional spontaneity and development 
of hostility and Insensitivity. An economist holds that TV Is used as a scape- 
goat for threats to the integrity of a technologically oriented society. Media 
violence may be a symptom of general social ills and not a cause. Recent re- 
search indicates that exposiire to mass violence can directly Induce aggressive 
behavior In both children and adxilts, but further work is needed to establish 
the social implications of such findings. Whether media control mechanisms are 
needed, and what they should be, depends on further research. (23 references) 



192. Llttner, Ner. A psychiatrist looks at television and violence. Television 
Quarterly , ^:7-23, 1969. 

Some problems involved in measuring the psychological impact of televised 
violence include Isolating the particular factor being measured, selecting an 
adequate control group, measuring the full effects, and following the viewer 
for a length of time necessary to obtain full and complete results. According 
to this psychiatrist, valid psychological studies on media effects require data 
that cover three generations. In discussing how to determine what is a caixse 
and what is an effect, he states that the vast amotmt of violence on TV is ba- 
sically a reflection of the violent interests of the viewers, and thus a symp- 
tom and not a cause. He feels that when honestly portrayed, violence does not 
e li c i t violence in those viewers \dio are not already violent. For aggressive 
viewers, however, expcsiire can provide a model for further aggression. Repeat- 
ed exposures may possibly interfere with the development of impulse control in 
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normal or disturbed children, but shoisld not have a marked pathological Impact 
on the average adult. An adult exposed to little or moderate violence may gain 
vicarious satisfaction from the exposure. While the author feels that the nor- 
mal adtxlt does not require external protection against violent movies, he does 
advocate movie censorship of violence for children and adolescents. He be- 
lieves, however, that televised violence has less impact than violent movies 
on the child because TV viewing is done In a less restricted situation. The 

usually views TV with the light on. Is frequently not alone, can come and 
go far more readily, has more opportunities to eat, and is Interrupted more 
frequently by tension-breaking devices such as commercials. Televised violence 
is not considered as a cat«se of juvenile delinquency, but it can offer new 
techniques to the child who is already delinquent. Violent TV does not make 
children aggressive, but rather the aggressive child turns to violent TV. The 
parents ultimately have more control over the child than the TV set, and the 
author concludes that efforts should be directed toward developing better pro- 
grams instead of excessive concern about exi sting violence. 



193. Logan, C.S. What our children see. Yearbook of the institute for education 
by radio , 1950, p. 170-174. 

In a survey conducted during the early days of television, more than 300 
pediatricians, sociologists, psychologists, and neuropsychiatrists were asked 
about the effects of television on children. Nine out of 10 expressed the be- 
lief that e Wtne programs have some harmful effect on young viewers, and e i g h t 
out of 10 thought that television crime shows contributed to children's delin- 
quency and antisocial behavior. 



194. Maccoby, Eleanor. The effects of television on children. In: Schramm, Wllbtir, 

Ed. The science of human conmnin-i cation. New York: Basic Books, 1963. p. 116— 

127. 



The author reviews some of the methodological approaches and problems in 
tracing the effects of television, and describes stiidles relative to possibly 
detrimental effects of viewing. Television makes little difference in the 
child's school performance, nor does it interfere with book reading. Positive 
correlations between aggression and viewing of violent programs may be due to 
already aggressive chil dren choosing to watch violent fare rather than televi- 
sion making them feel more aggressive. While juvenile delinquents may occa- 
sionally imitate crisnes seen on TV, poor home training and influential gangs 
are mu^ more potent influences on behavior. Studies indicate that aggressive 
programs may serve to arouse hostile impulses, but there is little evidence to 
show that this will result in direct attacks on other people. The violent or 
criminal episode that is viewed may be added to the child's repertoire of po- 
tential behavior, but the actual performance depends on subsequent opportimlty 
and moral standards that have been tau^t. Television effects or be3d.efs and 
attitudes depend on the amount of previous experience with objects portrayed; 
where children have already acquired knowledge or values on a subject, there 
seems to be little inq>act. The cumulative effects of TV are difficult to as- 
sess , but she feels that the greatest impact on attlttides ou^t to occur when 
programs present the same theme repeatedly. Continued exposure to violent pro- 
gramming might lead to repression of emotional reactions and lowering of sympa- 
thetic feelings. (3 references) 
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195* Maccoby, Eleanor* Effects of the mass media. In: Hoffman, Martin, and 

Hoffman, Lois Wladls, Eds. Reviewing of child development research . Vol. 1. 
New York:' Russell Sage Foundation, 1964. p. 323-348. 

This reviewer discusses the nature of mass media effects (direct and in- 
direct, •ftniiM»dj ,ate and long-range) and outlines the methods of studying these 
effects (natural experiments, before-after surveys, and laboratory experi- 
ments). Indirectly, television may take the child away from other activities. 
More direct immediate effects include a variety of emotional reactions of the 
r»Mid during exposiire, while learning of Information and attitudes, and 
strengthening or weakening of certain personality traits are some of TV's long- 
range influences. The author summarizes the early laboratory studies dealing 
with the aggression-aroiislng effects of watching portrayals of aggressive be- 
havior. She feels that it Is a mistake to assume that the Impact of the mass 
me dia is similar for all children. The child is not passive, but actively se- 
lects the materials for exposure, and the content remembered varies accordingly. 



196. National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence. Commission 

statement on violence In television entertainment programs. Sept. 23, 1969. 

11 p. 

Because of the prominent place of television in American life, national 
concern has grown regarding the effects of the violence it portrays, particu- 
larly on children. Recent research results have suggested that whether a child 
learns violent behavior by observing it on television depends upon a number of 
factors: the degree to which he identifies with TV characters, the potential 

utility to of the b^avlors portrayed, and the extent to which he believes 
he can find gratifications through aggressive behavior. Younger children are 
particularly susceptible to this form of observational learning, since much of 
the material oh TV, being new to them, absorbs their attention; they are also 
less able to discriminate between reality and fantasy. Even adolescents con- 
sciously rely on television models to learn how to behave in real-Ufe situa- 
tions. A large body of research confirms that children can and do learn ag- 
gressive behavior from what they see on TV, and they learn it equally well from 
real-life, fantasy, or cartoon models. They retain these learned responses for 
several months. If th^ are practiced at least once. Their reenactment of this 
behavior Is also determined by the rewards and punishments received by the mod- 
els they observe. Although some authorities maintain that violence on TV can 
rfra-tn off aggressive tendencies, the majority of experimental studies Indicate 
that observed violence stimulates aggressive behavior. Aggression is most 
likely to occur when the witnessed aggression Is justified and prese n ted in a 
context similar to the child's own situation. In light of research findings, 
the Commission suggests that the broadcast industry abandon cartoons conta inin g 
serious violence and reduce the amount of time devoted to programs with violent 
episodes. More effective efforts should be made to alter the bcisic context in 
which violence is presented in television dramas, and the industry Itself should 
undertake more active and extensive research programs on the effects of tele- 
vised violence. The Commission recommends that parents supervise their chil- 
dren's viewing more closely and express disapproval of certain programs to net- 
works and local stations. (5 references) 
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197. Pittanan, David. Mass media and Juvenile delinquency. In; Roucak, Joseph, 

Juyenile delinquency . New York; Philosophical Library, 1958, p. 230-247. 

¥ 

The author focuses on four areas of concern regarding the effect of tele- 
vision on c hi l dr en and adolescents; that programs characterized by excessive 
violence may disturb young viewers, fail to promote respect for law and order, 
provide the modus operandl for criminal activity, and directly lead to in- 
creases in Juvenile crime. He reviews the testimony from authorities on crim- 
inal h^iavlor and outl ine s relevant findings from several early empirical in- 
vestigations. He suggests that the viewer’s social class, emotional condition, 
and developmental level, as well as viewing situation and program content, must 
be taken into account in assessing television effects. Pittman feels that the 
child reacts to TV in terms of his basic personality pattern, which is primar- 
ily determined by his Interpersonal relationships within the family. He con- 
cludes that th e r e is no scie n t i fic evidence that television is a major caus- 
ative factor la Juvenile delinquency, or that programs don’t promote respect 
for legal authori^r. He does find that TV shows provide techniques and ratio- 
nalizations for crimes of aggression and violence, but notes that other sources 
of information ranging from encyclopedias to peers are also readily available 
to the potential lawbreaker. 



198. Schlesinger, Arthur. ,^e_cri8i8_of__confidM^^__idea8j_power^mdvlqlenceln 
Anerica. New York; Houghton Mifflin Co., 1969, p. 25-32. 

writer feels that one reason for the enormous tolerance of violence 
in contemporary A m er ica ie the fact that the country has been almost contin- 
uously at war for a generation. He suggests that the mass media do not create 
violence, hut they reinforce aggressive and destructive inq>ulses, the 

wrality as well as. the methods of violence. Movies and TV have developed a 
"pornography of violence” far more demoralizing than the pornography of sex. 
Sc h l e s in ger believes that television has the most persuasive influence of the 
mass media, and suggests that children are hypnotized by the increasing cumbers 
of killings, beatings, gunfights and knifings idilch are now available la color. 

w ante authentic artistic merit and purpose to be controlled by the artists 
and critics, not censors, and emphasizes that a distinction must be drawn be- 
tween adult and youthful audiences. (1 reference) 



199. Siegel, Alberta. The effects of media violence on social learning. In; Raker 
and Ball, Violence and the media. 1969, p. 261-283. 

The author briefly reviews some of the studies of social i«*x.r>n-rT>g of ag- 
gressive b^iavior, and concludes that viewing of filmed or televised violence 
raises the probablli^ that the individual will ”go forth and do likewise.” 

She points out that there are many coDq>lex factors that determine whether view- 
ers of TV violence will actually employ these aggressive behaviors in 
everyday interpersonal relations. Siegel feels that viewers add these acts to 
th^r repertoire of behaviors, which may be displayed ca some occasion that 
calls for violence. She also suggests that television is such an lnq>ortant 
source of general information that it may make a greater contribution to the 
child’s social development than the schools. (9 references) 
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200. Skoxnia, Harry J. Television and society; an Inquest and agenda for Improve- 
ment . New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 268 p. 

This overview of current problems in the communications Industry contains 
a chapter devoted to the effects of television on both adults and children. 

The author cites research and opinions of American and foreign authorities, 
mostly stressing the harmful nature of television viewing. For example, many 
European groups strongly warn against any television viewing by children under 
age six. Althou^ broadcasters maintain that the family monitors television 
use, the role of the family has changed since the advent of TV, and a major 
family activity consists of sitting together in front of the set for Indiscrim- 
inate viewing. TV is faulted for advocating mediocre and materialistic values, 
along with promoting violence. Certain programs may cause some children to 
want to commit violent acts. If they cannot, these children may experience a 
conflict later on, manifested as mental Illness, delinquency, or other antiso- 
cial behavior or attitudes. Althou^ some psychiatrists feel that televised 
violence may drain children of their aggressive energy, others Insist that 
rather producing a release of emotions, the constant dosage of violence 

results in an increase of tension, anxiety, and the see kin g of outlets for vio- 
lence. The demands made on children to reconcile the values taught by televi- 
sion fantasy with real-life situations may also constitute a strain not all are 
capable of meeting. In addition to active encouragement of violence, another 
disturbing effect appears to be the creation of passivity in viewers. Many re- 
searchers have noted how TV leads children into a withdrawal and private commu- 
nion with the picture tube. The author concludes that these problems need ur- 
gent attention. 



201. Smythe, Dallas. Dimensions of violence. Audio-Visual Communications Review , 
3:58-63, 1955. 

This author suggests that TV crime programs are being made a scapegoat for 
current social ills, because of the unspoken concern that the integrity of the 
individual human being is threatened by a technologically oriented social struc- 
ture. He describes a content analysis that showed heavy dosages of crime and 
violence during children's TV hours and frequent cases of stereot 3 rping of occu- 
pations in drama shows. He concludes that censorship is a solution that amounts 
to throwing the baby out with the bath water, and argues for more rational com- 
munication between all parties concerned with this problem and the gathering of 
more information on which to base policy. 
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202. Tannenbaum, Per^ H. , and Greenberg, Bradley S. Mass communications. Annual 
Review of Psychology, 19:351-386, 1968. 

One section of this review of recent research in mass communications dea l s 
with the effect of violence portrayals. The authors presented a brief over- 
view of findings from laboratory experiments, strongly suggesting that observ- 
ed violence predisposes individuals toward more aggressive behavior. Th^ em- 
phasize the lnq>ortance of positing an angering agent as a convenient target for 
induced aggressiveness, and the relevance of whether depicted aggression ap- 
pears to be justified. Th^ also note the limits to generalization from the 
laboratory to real-life situations, but argue that these experimental data are 
more impressive anecdote and speculation. The reviewers feel that the 
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survey literature left many questions unanswered, although the general tenor 
of the results indicated that there were neither harmful nor beneficial effects 
of televised violence, except possibly on emotionally disturbed or otherwise 
susceptible children* They also cited one unpublished study by Tannenbaum and 
Goransou that indicated that dramatic portrayal of the bloody or fatal conse*' 
quences of violent acts serve to reduce viewer tendencies to engage in aggres*' 
Sion. (271 references) 



203. Television Research Committee. Second progress report and reconmitf>ndations . 
Leicester: Leicester University Press, 1969. 106 p. 

There is a well-established pattern of blaming the mass media for t he per- 
ceived ills of society. To assess more precisely the role of the media in the 
development of antisocial behavior, a study was undertaken to determine if 
there is a relationship between the uses of the media by both delinquents and 
nondelinquents and the factors associated with delinquency* The results indi- 
cate that although delinquents and nondelinquents tend to view the same amount 
of TV, they do differ in their preferences for programs and media personali*^ 
ties. Delinquents like exciting and aggressive programs more and educational 
and informative programs less than their nondelinquent peers. Delinquent boys 
seem particularly attracted to hero figures, while delinquent girls prefer 
prominent figures from the world of pop music. No differences in t he actual 
viewing situation were found between the two groups, but the delinquents 
less about media material with their families and friends. This indicates that 
delinquents may t h i nk about and use TV in a maimer different from nondelin- 
quents. For e x am p le, delinquents appear to use TV more often for excitement 
and less for relaxation. Another study measured 12-year— olds ' perception of 
aggression in TV programs. The investigators found that delinquent and less 
intell i gent boys perceived more aggression in some selected progrsms, aprf tiie 
del inq uents re me m b ered more of the aggressive content. For both types of chil- 
dren, there seems to be a blurring between perceived aggression and perceived 
reality - what is aggressive is seen to be real. Other studies have found chat 
children who are highly exposed to media crime and violence tend to believe in 
the use of force in one's self-interest. 



204. United Nations Education, Scientific and Cultural Organization. The influence 
of the cinema on children and adolescents: an annotated international blbl log- 

raphy. Paris, 1961. 106 p. 



annotated bibliography covers works from many countries dealing with 
the attitudes of youth toward the ci n ema, analysis of film content, the process 
of seeing a film, influences and aftereffects of seeing a film, and educational 
aspects and practical measures. The introductory survey of trends mentions 
chat while there is widespread agreement that something should be done about 
bad f ilm s, very little is actually known about their effects. Any influence 
from the f ilms is most l ik el y the result of exposure to a succession of films 
with similar th e m es. In ge n e r al , ^ ilm s may have a provocative effect on delin- 
quent behavior, but are rarely causal* (491 references) 
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205. T^lt 4 »^ Nations £ducatlonal» Scientific and Cultural Organization. The effects 

of television on children and adolescents. An annotated bibliog raphy vitn an 
^«fyo<iuctory overview of research results. Wilbur Schranmf Ed. Paris • 1964, 

54 p. 

This publication sunsoarlzes the significant behavioral research studies 
HgaHwg with the effects of television on children. The annotations are divid- 
ed into the following categories: bibliographies and summaries, general stud- 

ies of children and television, patterns of children’s use of the media and ef- 
fects on their leisure time, learning from television and films, psychological 
effects in general, effects of violence and aggression, effects on maladjust- 
ed and disturbed children, and physical effects. In the Introductory overview, 
the editor discusses the present state of research, including descriptions of 
viewing behavior, effects on leisure time , and reactions to TV. Research to 
date has yielded no reason to believe that TV has undesirable effect on health, 
or that it is a sole and sufficient cause of asocial behavior like delinquency 
or crime. However, there is little doubt that televised violence does not re- 
duce aggression vicariously; if anything, it Increases aggression and encourages 
its later expression. Although TV heightens the probability that someone in 
the avdie^re will behave aggressively in the future, television's relationship 
to asocial brfxavior and its Interaction with maladjustment are not completely 
understood. At most, it can be a contributory cause of delinquency and is 
likely to affect only the child who is already maladjusted and dellnqency-prone. 
I(e 30 £i]^chers almost unanimously conclude that television cannot make a normal, 
well-zidjusted child into a delinquent. (165 references) 



206. U.S. Government. Report of the NatioMl Advisory Commission on C ivil Disorders. 
New York: Bantam, 1968, 609 p. 

i 

The Commission Issued a report concerning the civil disturbances of 
i 1967 what happened, why, and what can be done to prevent futxire out- 

breaks. In analyzing the effect of the mass media on riots, the Commission 
‘ foimd that despite Incidents of sensationaldLsm, inaccuracies, and distortion, 

the news media made a real effort to give a balanced, factual account. How- 
I ever, despite this effort, the portrayal of violence failed to reflect accurate- 

I ly its scale and character; the overall effect was an exaggeration of mood and 

I events. The media have thus far failed to report adequately on the causes and 

] consquences of civil disorders and the underlying problem of race relations. 

Although fear and apprehension of racial unrest and violence are deeply rooted 
in American society, it would be imprudent and dangerous to diminish coverage 
in the hope that censored reporting of Inflammatory incidents will somehow di- 
minish violence. The commission urged that coverage by the media be represen- 
tative, since thq^ are lsq>ortant influ en ces in shaping attitudes toward the 
causes of riots. The commission concludes that social conditions have created 
a climate in which violence is an approved and encouraged form of protest. They 
suggest recommendations to communities, local governments, and police forces for 
f'ho control of disorders, and recommendations for national action in destroying 
the root causes of violence. 
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207. Walters, Richard H. Implications of laboratory studies of aggression for the 
conttol and regulation of violence. In: Wolfgang, Marvin E., Ed. Patterns 

Annuals of the Amer i can Academy of Science . Vol. 364, 1966. p. 

Laborato^ studies In^cate that observing aggressive social models, el- 
In real life or on film. Increases the probability that the observer will 
behave In an ag^essive manner, especially if the model Is rewarded or does 
not get pished. On the other hand, seeing the model punished apparently de- 
ceases the pebabillty of Imitation. However, the permanence of the effects 
agpesslve models has not yet been determined. Studies of the 
ects of rewarding aggression Indicate that aggressive habits may be devel- 
oped and maintained through Intermittent rewards, and may also carry over to 
situation other than that In which they were originally learned. The effects 
ot punishing aggression are complex - while punishment may suppress an aggres- 
sive response, the punitive agent can also function as an aggressive model 
^ose b^vior may ^ Imitated. Nevertheless, there Is good evidence that an- 
P’J^siaaeat is an Important factor, in deterring aggressive behav- 
0™®*^ hypotheses about displacement of aggression, the cathartic effects 
of vinous OT direct participation In aggressive activity, and the associa- 
tion frustration and aggression have been brought into question by re- 
search findings in recent years. (39 references) ^ 



208. 



W^ss, Walter. Mass communications. Annual Review of Psychology. Vol. 22, 



The author revlws the most recent evidence from experimental Investlga- 
tloM r^atlng to media portrayals of violence. Several studies have produced 
conflicting evidence on the question of a cathartic effect. He suggests re- 
sear^ the laq>act of hostile humor may be relevant to displacement of anger 
M the d^nant energetic force In a given situation. The latest set of model- 
e^^erl^ts Indicate the dispositional variables do not function as expect- 
ed, Imitation Is more likely due to a lowering of play Inhibitions or a 
learning of nov^ ways of handling toys rather than an increase in aggressive 
^dencles. Weiss concludes that extrapolations to the effect of televised 
violCTce In entertainment programs are still based on adduced evidence whose 

intimate relevance are open to reasonable question. (282 

Seduction of the innocent. New York: Rinehart, 1954. 

..v * discussion of the effects of crime comic books, the author states 

comics have bad effects on other media, especially TV, because 
tel^slon has mimicked negative themes characteristic of crime comics. Bru- 
t^ty Is a keynote of both crime comics and TV. TV particularly extols the 
vuialn; even If he loses, it is due to a failure of shrewdness, rather ^han 
Immoral character. Although some individuals maintain that violence and 
M^m adjust chndren to the world, the cult of violence originates in social 
l^e, and there Is a reciprocal relatlonshijp between the audience and the cre- 
ators of ^8 entertainment. Prom seeing the excessive sadism portrayed in the 
media, children may come to beUeve that violence is natural, particularly 
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since they do not easily distinguish between fact and fiction. About one-third 
of children's TV programs concern crime or violence j which may be obscured be- 
cause of the program context. From these portrayals, children do not learn 
about motivations for aggression; instead, the violence itself makes an impres- 
sion. The author believes that research studies on the effects of TV have con- 
sidered 1 Hrpn only abstractly and have not paid enough attention to effects 
on the individual child. Parents often may not recognize the harm done by 
crime shows. Ill effects include callousness and indifference to human suffer- 
ing, confusion of values, and reduction of play activity. The author believes 
that TV is one more agency which bomibards children with negative incentives. 
TV's having tjtken the worst from comic books re m a in s the greatest obstacle to 
the future of good TV for children. 



210. Wertham, Fredric. A sign for Cain: an exploration of human violence . New 

York: Macmillan, 1966. 391 p. 

This analysis of the climate of violence is based on materials from soci- 
ology, criminology, history, art and literature, current events, the mass me- 
dia, and the author's own psychiatric case files. He maintains that violence 
is becoming much more entrenched in modem life than people are willing to be- 
lieve. He feels that the mass media in particiilar serve as schools for vio- 
lence, teaching this form of behavior to young people to an extent never known 
before. Violence on the TV screen is depicted as a way of life, and even chil- 
dren appear on the screen as its Instigators as well as its victims, fie states 
that the methods used to study mass media effects, such as questionnaires and 
laboratory studies, provide misleading results. The questionnaire method does 
not consider the whole child, and laboratory studies can determine only short- 
range effects. Only the clinical examination permits study of the whole child 
and interactions with his environment over a period of time. From his 
clinical studies, the author concludes that even well-adjusted children are not 
immune to the effects of violence in the media. Although the influence of me- 
dia violence varies with different age groups, personality types, and social 
circumstances, the most important effect he has found is the bluntirg of sen- 
sitivity. This blunting can lead to apathy and a false image of himian rela- 
tionships, and may drive children to violent acts. Although other factors may 
be operating to encourage this behavior in the child, the causal effects of the 
cannot be denied, he asserts. Portrayals of crime and violence arouse an 
appetite for violence, reinforce it when it is present, show how it is carried 
out, and blur the child's awareness of its wrongness. 
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211. Wertham, Fredric. Is TV hardening us to the war in Vietnam? In: Larsen, 

Otto, Ed. Violence and the mass media . New York: Harper and Row, 1968. 

p. 50-54. 



This critic suggests that the frequent coverage of violent action in the 
Vietnam War during television newscasts has the effect of conditioning view- 
ers to accept war and violence. The news films are really war commercials, 
in effect. He gla-fir.g tiiat the best way to get people used to the bombing of 
the countryside is to show it to them repeatedly. Wertham feels that the end- 
less repetition of fragmented and fragmentary battle scenes without any indi- 
cation of an overall design gives them a cliche— like character . The cumulative 
impact adds up to a total belief in the morality of force, not a yearning for 
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peace, he asserts Uis observations are based on reactions of" teen~*agers in 
individual and group discussions of the war and its r^resentativeness on the 
television screen. 



j 212. Wertham, Fredric. School for violence. In: Larsen, Otto, Ed. Violence and 

the mass media . New York: Harper and Row, 1968. p. 36-39. 

Based on extensive case study experience, this clinical psychologist con- 
cludes that the continuous exposure of children to mass media portrayals of 
crime and brutality has had a deeper effect than is generally realized. For 
most children, television has become a second reality. He claims that TV is a 
school for violence, teac h i n g young people not that violence is reprehensible, 
but that it is the great adventure and the sure, solution where the most violent 
person achieves his goals. He notes that certain types of violence have in- 
creased and attitudes about violence have become more lenient at the same time 
that the amount of violence presented on television has also increased. He has 
observed that the overall effect of the mass media portrayals on children in- 
volve a blunting of sensibility, a devalxiatlon of human life, and a lack of 
sympathy for the suffering of others. Wertham is critical of nonpsychiatric 
methods for assessing the effects of mass media violence, arguing that children 
can’t adequately describe how they are influenced on questionnaires, and that 
exper im e n ts are artificial and limited to short-range effects. While conceding 
that TV never works alone as a determinant of children's behavior, he claims 
' that there are many other influences working in the same direction, thus TnaVing 

I TV more potent. He does not want to entirely eliminate violence from televl- 

I sion, but thinks that it should be presented as a fact of life, not life Itself. 

i 

i 

213. Wilson, Bryan. Mass media and the public attitude to crime. Criminal Law 

i Review , June, 1961, p. 376-384. ^ 

i 

i The author suggests that the mass media have played an Important role in 

i altering attitudes to crime and providing society with new values, although he 

I notes the difficulty in conclusively assessing the subtle and gradual effects 

I over time. He feels that the media exaggerate the extent and frequency of 

j crime, overdramatize violence, and pro^^de antisocially disposed individuals 

with vivid fantasies, ideas, and technical knowledge for criminal activity. He 
proposes that mass media may serve as agencies for a cross-national diffusion 
of criminal ideas. They also create a greater tolerance both for deviant be- 
havior and for the media's own presentation of violence. The mass media glam- 
orize criminals, create delinquent hero types, and r^resent deviant b^avlor 
I as part of a progressive youth culture. Wilson also objects to fictional de- 

j pictions of cr i m in al activity that emphasize the cleverness, skill and imaglna- 

I tion of the lawbreaker and portray the adventurous nature of his crime. 

i 

I 
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214. Wolfgang, Marvin E. , Ed. Patterns of violence. Airnals of the j^'"»erlr^'n 

Academy of Political and Social Science , Vol. 364. Philadelphia, 1966. 248 p. 

This series of articles examines violence in the general population, crim- 
inal violence, and violence as an instrument of social policy. The essays sug- 
gest that the public fear of violence may be greater than the actual amount of 
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violent behavior. Information on assaultive crimes and other forms of violence 
is summarized, and the thesis of a subculture of violence is briefly outlined. 

This conc^t refers to a system of norms and values set apart from the dom in a n t | 

nonviolent culture. These standards expect or require the use of violence in | 

many of social relationships. Violence may serve three social functions: | 

a form of acdilevement, a danger signal, or a catalyst. Violence is frequently 
associated with the masculine Ideal, especially among those segments of the 
population unable to wield symbolic (social or political) power. However, vio- 
lence in the mass m edia has not been shown to be correlated with changes in the 
prevalence of real violence. Laboratory studies i nd i cate that when aggression 
is rewarded rather •^'•'haTi punished, it is more readily imitated While there is 
good evidence that anticipation of punishment acts to deter aggression, a pun- 
ishing agent **-an act as an aggressive model whose behavior may be imitated by 
the person punished. There appear to be no personality factors stiff iciently 
related to aggressive behavior to make valid predictions about which individu- 
als are most likely to engage in violence. Indeed, some observers feel that 
violence and aggression are a normal part of human nature, although the educa- 
tional system proceeds as if these tendencies do not exist. Examples are pre- 
sented concerning how education could be carried out mors successfully if teach- 
ers would recognize children's fascination with violence and aggression and 
te ac h them to deal with it in a socially acceptable manner. 



215. Wright, Charles R. Mass communication: a sociological perspective . New York: 

Random House, 1959. 124 p. 

This author explores the characteristics that distinguish mass communica- 
tions from other forms, then he illustrates how one sociological orientation - 
functional analysis - is used in deteiraining the social effects of the mass 
media. He presents an overview of several foreign communication systems to 
which the ihaerlcan systems can be compared, as well as an analysis of the qual- 
itative quantitative aspects of mass media content. Included are the kinds 
of characters presented as heroes and villains and the content of an average 
week of television broadcasting. He also discusses the sociology of the audi- 
ence and major research findings on the link between mass media and face-to-face 
communication in the society. The nature of the audience, the communication 
experience, anH the communicator are examined from a sociological perspective. 
Studies of television violence have shown that about one-fifth of it is pro- 
duced in a tense or thrilling context, prestnnably because this procedure cap- 
tures viewer's attention. About half occurs in a neutral setting, and the 
remainder in a humorous context. A great deal of violence in children's pro- 
grams also occurs in a humorous situation. Polls show that seven out of 10 
Americans feel that juvenile delinquency can be blamed at least partially on 
violence in the mass media. However, there is much professional disagree m e n t 
about the v^aidlty of this connection. Most experts agree that the personality 
of the child may esqplaln some media effects. Their impact must be evaluated 
within the total complex of social relationships in which the audience member 
functions before, during, and after media exposxire. 






Survey research 



216* Bailyn, Lotte« ifaas pedla and children: a study of exposure habits cogni- 

tive effects. Psychological Honographs . 73(1): 1-48. 1959. 

As part of a l^ger study concerning the effects of mass media on children, 
this researcher studied the TV viewing habits of fifth- and sixth-graders, and 
compared differences in these habits with the children's psychological charac- 
teristics. She found that children with emotional problems who also show a 
certato amount of rebellious independence tend to watch TV more others. 

oys general appear to prefer programs with aggressive heroes, and this pref- 
erence is not connected with the child’s social background. Rather, a combina- 
tion of certain psychological characteristics plus the amount of TV watching 
are related to boys preferences for aggressive hero material. Those boys whose 
yiewMg tlM is not restricted, who are often spanked, who are overachievers 
(their grades exceed their IQs), or who have low IQs show a greater preference 
for this type of material than other children. A large amount of TV exposure 
ong girls is also correlated with preferences for aggressive material. How- 
ever, the content preferences of boys are somewhat more related to their psycho- 
logical characteristics than the amount of time they watch TV. Boys who already 
have personal problems show greater tendencies toward stereotyped thinking and 
placing blame on others in conjunction with high exposure to television. The 
concludes that the function of the mass media in the life of the 
Child reflects his psychological predisposition, and it also influences his 

perception. The amount that a child is exposed to television is deter- 
^ed by his social environment as well as his intelligence. However, when a 
c^d does watch a lot of television, his psychological characteristics become 

determine the function of television programs for 
differs tiate the type of content he prefers and how he perceives it, and 
determine the influence this content has on him. (25 references) 



217. 



Cowden, James E. , and Cohen, Michael F. The audiovisual 

delinquents. Journal of Genetic Psv- 

In habits of a selected sample of juvenile offenders were studied 

in relation to racial background, age when first institutionalized, intelli- 
gence, personality factors, and kinds of discipline they had experienced. The 

showed higher scores on fantasy aggression, while thoL typically 
Pushed by someone outside the home showed high scores on overt aggression, 
^usive discipline was correlated more with subsequent fantasy aggressive be- 
havior th^ was the withholding of privileges. Discipline frL ^ outsILr 
seems to be a less acceptable, more frustrating, and a more hostility-inducing 
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experience. Boys who were rated by clinicians as more susceptible to Influence 
by the mass media showed significantly more fantasy aggression, although they 
did not report greater than average overt aggression. Results therefore do not 
support the assumption that greater involvement in fantasy aggression (such as 
through watching TV) will generally lead to increased aggression. The investi- 
gators conclude that certain types of boys seem to gravitate more directly to 
aggressive behavior, while others, such as those of lower intelligence, show a 
tendency toward fd'*^tasy aggression. (5 references) 



218. Blximer, Herbert, and Hauser, Philip M. Movies, delinquency, and crime . New 
York: Macmillan, 1933. 233 p. 

In interviews with delinquents and ex— convicts , the investigators conclude 
it is probable that films influenced about 10 percent of delinquent boys and 
25 perdent of delinquent girls. They caution, however, that these data should 
not be considered as definitely proved measurements, but only rough approxima- 
tions of the extent of film effects. The influence of films may be unconscious, 
since many more of these young people said they were influenced by films than 
could say exactly how this happened. The types of films which are most often 
believed to elicit delinquent behavior in boys are those which portray crimi- 
nals, arouse desires for wealth and power and show socially unacceptable ways 
of attaining these goals, glorify toughness, arouse sexual desires, and glam- 
orize gangsters' careers. In the case of girls, the movies most likely to con- 
tribute to delinquency are those which arouse sexual passions, stimulate desires 
for luxury, and encourage sexual experimentation. On the other hand, the re- 
searchers point out that films may have a favorable influence, depending on the 
film and the child. Films may provide examples of socially acceptable conduct 
or frighten the viewer by revealing the unpleasant and dangerous aspects of 
crime and portraying punishment in a concrete form to indicate that crime does 
not pay. The positive elements may be overshadowed by scenes which depict in 
an attractive fashion a life of luxury and gaiety, of adventure and easy gain; 
in addition, these movie i might aroixse sympathy for the cr imin al and provide 
lessons on how to avoid getting caught as the cr imin al did. 



219. Cowden, James £., Bassett, H. Thomas, and Cohen, Michael F. An analysis of some 
relationships between fantasy-aggressive and aggressive behavior among insti- 
tutionalized delinquents. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 114 :179-183, 1969. 

These investigators sought to determine if the extent of delinquent boys' 
fantasy aggression, through expostire to aggressive TV shows or motion pictures, 
was followed by aggressive or assaultive behavior. They predicted that boys 
reporting high degrees of indulgence in fantasy aggression would report a his- 
tory of more aggressive behavior toward others and a higher incidence of assaul- 
tive offenses. Through analyzing the reports of institutionalized del in quents 
aged 13 to 19, they found that boys with a greater than average involvement in 
fantasy aggression were more disturbed than others, had poor interpersonal re- 
lationships, and showed a greater susceptibility to influence. They were also 
relatively active, socially assertive, outgoing, and aggressive as a group. 

Those with histories of assaultive offenses were more hostile but did not dif- 
fer significantly from nonassaultive boys in degree of fantasy aggression. They 
were, however, more rebellious and less given to solitary fantasy than their 
nonassaultive countezrparts . The investigators' prediction was only partially 
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supported, since results do not indicate that fantasy—aggresslve behavior is an 
antecedent of aggression, but suggest that the two appear to be related. They 
conclude that fantasy behavior, either aggressive or nonaggresslve , appears to 
be an important factor differentiating those delinquents who are simply more 
aggressive than average from those who display more serious assaultive behavior. 
(5 references) 



220. Cressey , Paul G. , and Thrasher, Frederick M. Boys, movies, and citv streets. 
New York: Macmillan, 1933. 

In a study of more than 900 boys In New York City, these Investigators 
found a correlation between frequent movie attendance and juvenile delinquency. 
However, they point out that their data do not enable them to say whether fre~ 
quent movle^golhg leads to undesirable behavior, or whether delinquent tenden- 
cies lead to Increased f i l m attendance. Although it may be concluded that mov- 
ies are not solely responsible for antisocial behavior, it is unlikely that de- 
linquents can attend movies often without being influenced by what they see on 
the screen. 



221. Eron, Leonard. Relatio nshi p of TV viewing habits and aggressive behavior in 
children. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology . 67(2) : 193-196. 1963. 

This researcher examined tiae relationship between TV viewing and aggres- 
sion ^or more than 1,200 third— grade students in a semlrural county of upstate 
New York. He measured aggressive behavior by asking each student to rate every 
other child in his classroom on 10 items specifically describing aggressive 
*cts. Television viewing ti m e and the child's three favorite programs were 
gauged by parental report. Two judges categorized each favorite program ac- 
cording to whether it enq>haslzed antisocial aggression, and students were as- 
signed a score indicating the extent of violence observed on television by sum- 

the number of aggressive favorite programs. There* was a strong positive 
relationship between aggression and the violence rating of favorite programs 
for boys, and a negative association between amount of time spent viewing TV 
and the aggression of boys. There were no significant relationships for girls 
in the sample. Eron concludes that the quality of programming and the amount 
of time spent watching TV may have quite different effects on children's behav- 
ior. He; notes t h at the correlational data can not provide an answer to the 
question of whether boys who watch violent programming become aggressive as a 
resu l t of viewing, or whether aggressive boys prefer violent programs. (12 
references) 



222. Gray, Barbara. The social effects of the film. Sociological Review . 42:12. 



Based on a survey of 300 children in West Bromwich, the author concludes 
that there is no evident relation between juvenile delinquency and film atten- 
dance. She states that the representation of love chiefly as physical attrac- 
tion and the idealized portrayal of luxury may endanger the sense of values of 
young and immature movie-viewers. 
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223«. Gimtlot*Alptunadezy» Belene* L'enfant et la television* [Ihc child and tele- 
vision.] L’ecole das Parents, ^sl4-2l, 1962. 

The effect of television on the child's life, according to this author, 
is to decrease sleeping time, increase the amount of time spent at home, and 
to turn the child's attention from reading toward TV programs. However, when 
a TV program concerns a book, tha book gains popularity among youngsters. In 
general, children typically prefer spectacles and variety shows, and express a 
marked Interest in TV stars. 



224. Haines, William H. Juvenile delinquency and television. Journal of Social 
Therapy , 1^:192-198, 1955. 

This investigator believes that television will influence certain suscep- 
tible young people to commit crimes of violence, although it is difficult to 
state the actual percentage who are so influenced. In his study, teen-age 
prisoners were interviewed concerning their histories and their opinions on 
whether television, movies, radio, and pornographic literature had influenced 
their criminal careers. He found that most watched television sports programs 
to improve their athletic techniques, and deduced that the young prisoners 
would also use TV crime programs to improve their criminal techniques. He 

that TV, pornography, and movies play a distinct role in the creation 
of antisocial behavior in siiscep tibia teen-agers. 

225. Hlmmelweit, Hilde, Oppenheim, A. N. , and Vince, Pamela. Teleylslon and the 

an empirical study of the effect of television on the yoiing . London: 
Oxford University Press, 1958. 552 p. 

In their study of more than 2,000 British students between the ages of 10 
and 14, the investigators tried to ascertain the antisocial effects of violent 
programs on television viewers. They asked teachers to rate each child accord- 
ing to whether he was aggressive or submissive, and had the children complete 
personality inventories not directly measuring aggression. They found that 
there was no more aggressive, maladjusted or delinquent behavior among chil- 
dren who viewed television than those who had no television available, although 
tension anxiety were often produced. They conclude that seeing violence 
on TV is not likely to turn well-adjusted children into aggressive delinquents, 
although TV can precipitate it in those who are emotionally disturbed and pre- 
disposed to act aggressively. As to whether the child gets a discharge of ag- 
gressive feelings by viewing aggressive activity on TV, the investigators sug- 
gest that aggressive feelings are just as likely to be aroused as lessened. 
Mothers' diaries indicated that small children often evidence aggressive play 
after watching Westerns. Finally, they suggest that the continued viewing of 
violence may retard children's awareness of the consequences of violence in 
real life, axid teach a greater acceptance of aggression as a proper solution 
to conflict. Other aspects of this survey are described in the programming and 
general effects sections of this bibliography. (106 references) 




226. Home Office, Great Britain. Report of the denartm^tAl committee on nh^^/^yp.n 
and the cinema . London: Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1950. 

In a 1947 study of the relationship between cinema attendance and crimi- 
nal behavior, researchers found that of 38,000 children under 16 who appeared 
before a Juvenile court during a period of six months, 141 cases of criminal 
behavior and 112 cases of moral misbehavior were found in which there was a 
direct relatio n s hi p with film attendance. The committee concluded that crim- 
inal and amoral behavior are the results of more subtle and complex factors 
than frequent movie attendance alone. 



227. Japan League of Non-Govemmental Broadcasters. Effects of .television on juve- 
niles. Shlmbun Kenkyu , 116 :17-24. 1961. 

A questionnaire survey of more than 400 Japanese delinquents between the 
ages of 14 and 26 showed that fewer youths blamed television for their delin- 
quency than blamed movies or magazines. A second survey comparing more than a 
thoiisand junior high school students and potential delinquents from a special 
school indicated that the latter group had no stronger preferences other 

children for television programs portraying crime and violence. 



228. Maletzke, Gerhard. Femsehen im Leben der Jtig end. (Television in the life of 
youth) . Hamburg: Hans Bredow Institute, 1959. 208 pi 

The author reviews previous studies of delinquency and television, and 
reports a study made from tape recordings of interviews and group discussions 
with teen-agers who were either TV viewers or nonviewers. The German youth 
viewed TV about seven to eight hours a week, although there was only one chan- 
^"'^^H^hle. Host of t h e m did not take TV very seriously and were relatively 
uncritical about the sources and quality of programs. Based on his findings, 
Haletzke concludes that there is no evidence that TV causes juvenile delinquen- 
cy or has any clearcut effect on teen-agers' social behavior. 



229. Pfuhl, Erdwin Henry. The relationship of mass media to reported delinquent be- 
havior. Washington State University, 1960. Dissertation Abstracts. 21:3550- 
3551, 1961. — 

This Investigator explored the relationship between the Interest In and 
exposure to crime and violence portrayed in the mass media and self-reported 
del in quent behavior. Data were gathered in questionnaires administered to BOO 
male and female high school students. No significant relationship was found 
between exposure to mass media and juvenile delinquency, even when rejection 
of parents and frequency of psychosomatic complaints were controlled. The 
data suggest the need for clarification or revision of the position that a 

crime and violence in the mass media contributes to jixvenlle de- 
linquency. Indirectly, these data provide support for the assumption that the 
media play a secondary role in the transmission jof ideas , techniques , and ra- 
tionalizations for delinquent and criminal, behavior. 
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230. Schramm, Wilbiir, Lyle, Jack, and Parker, Edwin. Televisio n in the lives o_f 
oxxr ^H4idren . Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1961. 324 p. 

In a questionnaire administered to more than 1,200 sixth” and tenth”grade 
students in five Rocky Mountain towns, these investigators obtained ratings 
along a series of abbreviated scales to measure six kinds of aggression. On 
the key antisocial aggression scale, tenth”graders who were frequent televi” 
Sion users and low print media iisers were significantly higher than other stu- 
dents. The Investigators interpret this relation as due to frustrated children 
trying to work out some of their aggression vicariously through television fan 
taffy » Tr> 3 Canadian ty with television, sixth— graders were significant 

ly lower in antisocial aggression than the sixth-grade students in a comparison 
town without television. There were no differences between the tenth— grade 
boys and girls in these two towns. The researchers conclude that the failure 
to find any significant difference on aggression scores in the tenth grade 
rules out the possible alternative explanation that aggression scores might be 
an effect of television viewing. Discussing the question of TV and aggression, 
they state that TV is not likely to reduce a physiological drive. It is un- 
likely that TV will either reduce or increase tension unless it provides some- 
thing with which the child can identify; if a child identifies strongly with 
an aggressive character, he is more likely to remember his aggressive acts. A 
child with psychopathic tendencies is likely to pick up from television a sug- 
gestion for violence. A frustrated, aggressive child is at least as likely to 
have « aggression increased as to have it released by television, and at a 
later when violence is called for he may remember some of the techniques 

he learned from television. For most normal children, there is no evidence 
that television elicits violent behavior, they conclude. Children with satis- 
factory Interpersonal relationships and a warm, secure home are least likely 
to be harmed by any experience with television. Very little delinquency can 
be traced to television; at most, TV can be a contributory factor, but not a 
basic cause. The other uses and effects of television on children e xamin ed in 
this investigation are described in another section of this bibliography. C91 
references) 
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Experimental studies 



A l b e r t t Robert S« The role of the mass nedla end the effect of aggressive filsi 
content upon, children's aggressive responses and identification choices* Gene* 
tic Psychology Monographs. 55:221*285. 1957. 

Two inportant factors in children's socialization are the aanner In which 
their aggressive acts are treated by adults* and the psychological process by 
which c hil d r en identify with various figures* Social learning nay also occur 
In f iln viewing situations although the learning is tenpered by the age and 
personality of tbe child. In this experiment* the investigator showed three 
versions of a Western film to 220 children* aged eight to 10* idio c*n»1d be 
ch a ra cterized as either high* or low*aggre8Sion children* The films differed 
in terms of the social sanctions for aggressive behavior* In one version* the 
hero won a conventional victory over the villain; in another* the villain von 
and was not punished; and in the third* the film ended before had von* 

Aggression levels of the children were measured before and after the film show* 
Ings* Results indicated that neither the conventional nor the one in which 

the vi l lain won (an "unconventional'* cowboy film) led to a uniform increase 
in aggressive bdiavlor but rather produced a decrease in post>-vlewing aggres* 
'Sion* However* these results were explained by the fact that hlgb^aggression 
children decreased their aggressiveness while low-aggression children 
their aggressiveness* Those children who viewed a film without an ending showed 
a significant decrease in subsequent aggression while the per se* l e d 

to Increased aggressive behavior* All films produced greater effects on 3 ^un* 
ger children and those with lower l.Q.'s* (66 references) 



Baker* John William* The effects of four types of vicarious aggression on 
physiological and pathological arousal* West Virginia Hoiversity* 1967* Pis* 
sertation Abstracts. 28(5*B) :2132*2133« 1967* 

Vicarious aggression is said to reduce frustration by permitting the frus* 
trated subject to iden tif y with the aggressor* In an e:^riment with under* 
graduate students* differences in subjects' physiological and psychological 
arousal during aggresslm were studied* The investigator found that ^stolic 
blood pressure was the most reliable indicator of rfiawgga in aggression level* 
No objective evidence of pathological arousal was obtained* The effects of 
direct and vicarious means of aggression could not be differentiated in this 
study* However* subjects were allowed only verbal vicarious expression in 
the e:q»eriment* not physical attack* Overt or direct communication of counter* 
aggression to the instigator was the most effective way of reducing physlolog* 
leal measures of arousal* Subjects also appeared to gain some 
from seeing the instigator being injured* 




Bandura* Albert. Influence of models; reinforcement contingencies on the ac- 
quisition of Imitative rcisposes. Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, 
l.(6):5£9-5S^, 1965. 

This study focused on- the extent to which young c hi ldren will Imitate an 
aggressive model who Is either rewarded or punished for his aggression. Three 
groups of nursery school children saw films of aggression In which the model 
was either ptmlshed or rewarded or Ignoreu. Subsequent tests of the children's 
aggression showed the treatment accorded the model did Indeed affect children's 
Imitative aggression. Those who saw the model rewarded were more aggressive 

the other two groups* and boys performed more Imitative responses than 
girls. However* when the children were later offered rewards for Imitating 
the model's behavior* there were no differences In performance among the three 
groups* that an equlval«>at amount of l e a r ning had t aken place* no 

matter what had happened to the model. This treatment also reduced the initi- 
ally large sex differences in amount of imitative aggression. After the offer 
of a reward* boys In the "model— punished" and "no consequences" groups did not 
become more aggressive than previously* but boys In the "model— rewarded" group 
and *11 the girls showed significant Increases In imitative aggression. > Appar- 
ently the reinforcements administered to the model influenced the c hi ldren's 
performance but net acquisition of matching responses. The Investigator 

concludes that the rate of acqtilsltlon of matching responses through observa- 
tion will be determined to s<»e degree by the extent to which the cosq>onent3 
of response are already contained la the child's b^avlor patterns* and this 
may account for the sex differences In Imitative aggression between boys and 
girls. He also theorizes that observing a model performing aggression without 
receiving any conseqtiences may release aggression — as Is the case ^en the mod- 
el is rewarded. (18 references) 



Bandura* Albert. Social-learning theory of Identlflcatory processes. In: 

Goslin* David A.* ed. Handbook of Socialization Theory and Research . Chicago* 
Rand McNally* 1969. p. 213-262. 

Many of the behavior patterns of children are acquired not through direct 
instruction but through copying the behavior exhibited by social models* such 
as parents* teachers* peers* and influential television and film characters* 
sc c ord1 " S to researcher. He reviews many experiments concerned with the 

child's imitation of and Identification with others and presents his own theory 
of the l earn'tTig marhati-famg underlying the modeling process. His experiments . 
on aggression indicate that the success of the model's behavior (whether he Is 
rewarded or punished) Is a crucial factor in determining to what degree chil- 
dren imitate his aggressive actions. In general* children who see a model re- 
warded or receive no consequences for acting aggressively are more I nc lin ed to 
copy his behavior. Boys particularly are more likely to imitate aggression. 
However* when children are offered incentives for imitating ^e model* regard- 
less of whether he was rewarded or punished* both boys and girls readily copy 
aggression to about the same degree. The Investigator therefore theorizes 
that there are differences between learning to behave aggressively and actually 
performing aggressive acts* and that the performance of aggression Is controlled 
by factors other than mere observation* such as social sanctions imposed on the 
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child* However, he cautions that the observation of television characters may 
play a more is^rtant part in shaping behavior than is generally assumed* The 
noriBS of conduct exetq>llfied by parents may be directly contradicted by what 
the child sees on the TV screen, thereby diminishing the socialization influ* 
ences of the family* He concludes that it is highly probable that social 
models such as parents and teachers may become less Influential with further 
advances in communication technology and increased use of symbolic models* 

(142 references) 



235* Bandura, Albert, 'and Huston, Aletha C* Identification as a process of inciden- 
tal lea rni ng* Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 63(2) ;311-318« 1961* 

The authors suggest that children frequently learn behavior patterns 
through observing and imitating lnq>ortant adults* In this way, children learn 
not only the material which is directly taught, but also acqudre other inci- 
dental b^iavlor performed by adult models* The present study evaluated the ex- 
tent to which children could learn both the specific and Incidental aspect of 
an adult model's behavior* Preschoolers, rated on tbpjr degree of dependency, 
first experienced either a friendly or Impersonal play relationship with an 
adult model* They then observed the model open one of two boxes to locate 
an object after he had aggressively knocked a doll off one of the boxes* 

When the children were asked to perform the problem-solving task afterward, 
those who had experienced a warm relationship with the model were more likely 
to Imitate his behavior* Children with a high degree of dependency expressed 
more partially imitative behavior and exhibited more predecision conflict on 
the task than those rated low on dependency* Aggression, however, was readily 
imitated by the youngsters regardless of their relationship with the model - 
over 90 percent of the children in the study adopted the model's behavior of 
knocking the doll off the box* Results suggest, therefore, that mere observa- 
tion of an aggressive model, regardless of the child's relationship to him, 
is sufficient to produce imitative aggression* (26 references) 



236* Bandura, Albert, and Mischel, Walter* Modification of self-imposed delay of re- 
ward through coEposure to live and symbolic models* Joximal of Persontility and 
Social Psychology . ^(5) : 698-705, 1965. 

These investigators conducted an experiment on factors Influencing self- 
control in children in an effort to determine how much children are influenced 
by observing or read in g about adults. Fourth- and fifth-graders were ini- 
tially tested to see if they tended to choose small rewards, such as toys or 
money, that could be obtained immediately, or if they could wait to receive 
more valuable objects later on* Those who preferred immediate rewards ("low- 
delay" children) then observed an adult who always elected to wait for delayed 
r^ard; children who tended to postpone rewards ("high-delay" children) saw an 
adult who always chose the immediate reward* A similar procedure was carried 
out with a written record of his choices* All children were then allowed to 
select either immediate or delayed rewards, and were retested a month later* 

The findings indicate that observation of standards set by adults has potent 
effects on c h ildren's self-control, and that an adult's actions are more inf lu- 
e n t i a l than his words in affecting behavior* Children who initially ten ded to 
delay rewards selected more immediate rewards after seeing an adult with fhi« 
preference, while those who at first chose immediate rewards were increasingly 
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willing to wait for rewards after watc hin g an adult act In this manner* Al- 
though seeing the adult produced a greater change in behavior than reading a 
record of his actions, both procedxires were effective In modifying bdiavior In 
the Immediate situation. With Initially high-delay children, however, the 
live adult was more effective than the written account in m a in tai n ing the mod- 
ified behavior over a period of time, but no differences were found in the ef- 
fects of the two procedures on the later performance of low-delay children. 

The investigators suggest that the live model has greater influence than 
written accounts on high-delay children because to these children seeing an 
adult act in a certain manner in^lies greater approval for that behavior. 

(27 references) 



237. Bandura, Albert, Ross, Dorothea, and Ross, Sheila A. Transmission of aggression 
l^rough imitation of aggressive models. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology. 63(3);575-582, 1961. 

These Investigators performed an experiment to test whether a child's 
imitation of aggressive and nonaggressive models extends to a situation in 
which the model is absent. They predicted that observation of subdued, non- 
aggressive models would inhibit a child's aggression, and that children would 
more readily imitate a model of their own sex. In the experiment, groups of 
preschoolers observed same and oposite sex models behaving aggressively or non- 
aggressively with toys. A control group did not observe any models. After- 
ward, the children were mildly frustrated and then allowed to play with toys 

the model used. During this period. Imitative and nonlmitative physical 
and verbal aggression and aggressive gun play were measured. The Investigators 
found that children exposed to the nonaggressive models and the control group 
exhibited little aggression, and that children who observed the nonaggressive 
male model showed less aggressive behavior than the controls. Of the children 
who witnessed the aggressive model, boys reproduced more imitative physical 
aggression girls, but the two did not differ in imitation of verbal 

aggression. In general, all children were inclined to be more aggressive af- 
ter observing an aggressive male rather than an aggressive female. The re- 
sults suggest that exposure to nonaggressive models may inhibit aggression, 
while observing aggressive aHnl tg may increase the probability of a child's 
aggressive reactions to subsequent frustrations. (16 references) 



238. Bandura, Albert, Ross, Dorothea, and Ross, Sheila A. Imitation of film-medi- 
ated aggressive models. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology , 66( 1) s 
3-11, 1963. 

These investigators designed an experiment to determine to what extent 
children Imitate both real-life and filmed aggression in their play, especi- 
ally after frustrating experiences. One group of nursery school children 
observed a male or female adult hitting and kicking an inflated doll, while 
awf><l-Vto'r saw the same actions portrayed on f i l m . Other child r e n viewed similar 
aggressive actions performed by a film cartoon character , and the fourth group 
saw no aggression at all. The children were th e n allowed to pxay with attract 
tive toys, were frustrated by removal of the toys, and then led into a room con- 
taining toys such as the inflated doll, mallets, and guns. Observations of 
their subsequent play activities revealed that children who saw the real-life 
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or Che filmed Inscences of aggression did noC differ in coCal aggressiveness , 
buC did exhibic abouC twice as much ImiCaCive physical and verbal aggression 
as the children vho saw no aggressive acts. Observing aggression also increases 
the probabiliQr that children will respond aggressively to subsequent frustra* 
tions* Viewing filmed instances of human aggression appears to be the most 
influential method of eliciting aggression in youngsters. Children vho saw the 
filmSf particularly the boys^ engaged in more aggressive gun play when the con** 
trol group, although guns were not used in the films. Analyses also disclosed 
that aggressive men are more likely to be copied than wome^. For example chil- 
dren “ particularly boys — who observed the male, exhibited more aggressive 
gun play then those who observed the female model. From their results, the 
investigators conclude that television may serve as an influential illustrator 
of social behavior, but caution that one must distinguish between the child's 
learning, and his translating learning into action. Althou^ the experiment 
demonstrated that children learn patterns of social behavior from film examples 
quite easily. Informal observation suggests that children will cot always act 
out what they have l e arned, especially since most parents discourage or dis- 
approve of imitation of undesirable characters. (24 references) 



239. Bandura, Albert, Ross, Dorothea, and Ross, Sheila A. Vicarious reinforcement 
and imitative learning. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psvcholosrv. 67(6) :601- 
607, 1963. ^ — — 

These Investigators assessed the likelihood that young children will copy 
the behavior of an aggressor who is punished or one who is rewarded for h-f« 
aggression. Eighty nursery school children were shown one of three types of 
films. In one, an aggressor was successful in trak-fng a group of highly 
attractive toys from another individual; in tdie second, the aggressor was 
punished while the other character retained his playthings; the third portrayed 
active but nonaggressive play. Afterward, all children were given an oppor* 
tunity to play with the toys depicted in the films. The results of the study 
show that imitation of what was seen is partly dependent on what happens to the 
aggressor. Ch i ldren vho saw the aggressor rewarded showed a greater degree of 
preference for him and displayed more aggressiveness, themselves, than those 
vho saw him punished. The children generally neither imitated nor expressed 
a liking for the punished aggressor. They preferred to emulate the aggressive 
model more frequently when he obtained the toys through physical force 
when he was punished for this or played with the toys in a nonaggressive manner. 
The investigators were sinrprlsed to find that the children who chose to imitate 
the rewarded aggressor were later highly critical of him and his actions, and 
also made derogatory remarks about the aggressor's victim. Children who saw 
the aggressor punished also considered him a "bad boy" but did not express 
negative feel in gs toward the victim. The authors suggested that finding 
that successful villainy may outweigh children's established ideas of right 
and wrong h as important inplications for the iapact of television <m children's 
attitudes and social behavior. The investigators state that in many programs, 
the villa in gains control through aggressive maneuvers, since h-t« punishment 
is delayed until just before the last commercial. Children therefore are 
given abundant opportunity to see aggression pay off. Since research 

de m o n strates that children may imitate an aggressor even though they d-iai-ficA 
his attributes, the investigators also theorize that fear of parental pimlshr* 
ment does not deter children from identifying with and imitating aggressive 
characters. (28 references) 
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240, BerkovitZt Leonard. Some aspects of observed aggression. Journal of Person- 
al -t tv and Social Psychology. _2 (3); 359-369, 1965. 

Why docs the depiction of aggression often lead to hostility? In a series 
of experiments attempting to answer this question, male college students were 
either angered or treated In a neutral fashion by a person labeled as a college 
bcMcer or a speech major. The students then saw a film of a vicious prlze.:lght; 
in some cases they were told that the aggression was justified and at other 
that it was less justified. Afterward they had the opportunity to ad- 
elcctrlc shocks to the college boxer or speech major. Results showed 
that when the anger instigator was labeled as a boxer, he evoked more aggres- 
sion from the subjecta after they had seen the film. Even when the subjecto 
were not angry, they still administered more shocks to the boxer than to the 
speech major. When angry subjects were confronted by the speech major, they 
reported the entire film experience as being less enjoyable but did not at- 
tack the speech major very strongly. The Investigator theorizes that the 
college boxer evoked the strongest hostility from the subjects because they had 
associated him with the aggressive scene, and the boxer label had presumably 
heightened his cue value for aggressive responses. Whether the aggression was 
presented as justified or less jtistlfied also affected subjects responses. In 
the conangered groups, justified aggression did not produce reliably stronger 
attacks than less justified aggression. However, when the siAjects were ang^ 
and then witnessed justified aggression, they directed more shocks against their 
tormentor students shown the less justified aggression. Overall, the find- 

ings show that the film context can affect an observer's Inhibitions against 
aggression, and that people encountered soon after viewing vary In the extent 
to which they elicit aggressive reactions from the observer. (7 references) 
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Berkowltz, Leonard, Corwin, Ronald, and Heironlmus, Mark. Film 

subsequent aggressive tradencles# Public Opinion Quarterly;^ ^:217-229, 1963m 

These Investigators have noted that some studies have shown that filmed 
violence can Instigate aggressive bdiavior Immediately following the viewing 
of an aggressive scene. However, other research also points to an apparrat 
xeduetloii to the strength of the aggressive drive after the vlew^ of f^d 
aggression. One of the conditions affecting the likelihood of film-instigated 
violence is the emotional state of the audience at the time of viewing. In 

experiments In which aggressive films provoked hostility, the subjects 
were not j»w g »* y at the of viewing. When a subject Is angry, he may ex- 

perience a relief of tension after wl jiessing such a film, only to the extent 
that he believes his anger-instigator or someone like him has been injured. 
Other studies show that the viewing of violence when Inhibitions against ag- 
gression are lowered may increase the likelih ood of subsequent aggression. 

7 h^a is particularly true if a subject sees aggression justified - if a crlia-.- 
nal is defeated or punished by aggressive means. In other experiments, angered 
but inhibited individuals tend to displace their hostility toward the experi- 
ment rather to vent it on the experimenter who has angered them. In the 

present study, 90 male college students were shown either an aggressive or 
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neutral fUa. The Instructions used to "set the scene" in the aggressive film 
described the aggression as e i t h er Justified or unjustified* Furthermore, 
half of the students were angered Just prior to viewing the films while the 
remainder were treated in a neutral manner. As an additional manipulation, 
of the students who viewed the aggressive film were led to believe that the ag- 
gression was Justified while the others thought it to be imjustlfied. The re- 
sults indicated that film violence may increase the probability that someone 
in the audience will b^ve aggressively soon afterward. If fantasized aggres- 
sion appears Justified, restraints against hostility in angered individuals 
iMtty be weakened. Violence presented in such a context may Induce the audience 
to believe that it is more permissible to attack the villains la their own 
lives, at least immediately following the movie. (14 references) 



242. Berkowltz, Leonaird, and Geen, Russell G. Film violence and the cue properties 
of available targets. Journal of Personality and Social Psychology. ^(5):525- 
530, 1966. 

Previous resea r ch has in d i c a ted that the displ^ of aggression on the TV 
screen is more likely to increase than reduce the probability of aggressive 
b^avior by meod>ers of the audience. However, it was hypothesized in the pres- 
ent study, that a person who sees a brutal fight may not display any detect- 
able aggression immediately afterward unless he encounters a stimulus that is 
associated with the fight. In this study, college males were either angered 
or treated in a neutral fashion by the experimenter's accosqtlice who had been 
introduced ea r l ier as Kirk or Bob. The subjects then saw a prizefight film 
in which the principal <Aaracter was also named Kirk, or a track meet film. 
Afterward, they administered electric shocks to the accomplice. The greatest 
number of shocks were given by the angered men who had witnessed the prize- 
fight scene and who believed the accoiq>lice was named Kirk. The association 
of the accoBq>llce's name with the violent scene heightened cue value for 
®Hcltlng aggressive responses, and he therefore evoked the greatest amount of 
aggression from men who were ready to act aggressively. The Investigators also 
found that strong anger arousal tended to produce relatively persistent hostile 
tendencies, and the coiia>inatlon of provocation and the aggression-eliciting cue 
led to longer-lasting and more frequent aggressive responses. It was suggested 
that observed aggression does not necessarily lead to open aggression against 
anyone; rather, the target of attack, if he presents the ^proprlate cue, evokes 
aggressive responses fma those who are primed to act aggressively and whose 
restraints a ga ins t aggression are fairly weak. (7 references) 



243. Berkowltz, Leonard, and Geen, Russell G. Stimulus qualities of the target of 
aggression: a further study. Journal of Personality and Social Psvcholoev. 

1(3) :364-368, 1967. * ^ 

These Investigators conducted a study on the factors that determine the 
Intensi^ of the aggression tiiat is directed against a particular target. Male 
college students were insulted by the experimenter's accomplice. Then they 
watched a filmed prizefight In which aggression was Justified, a fight in 
which the aggression was less Justified, or a film of a track race. After 
viewing the f ilm s, the accomplice was introduced to the subjects as Kirk (also 
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the name of the victim of the movie fight) or Bob. The students then were 



given an opporttmity to administer electric shocks to the accomplice. Even 
though the accomplice was introduced after the movie, he was attacked more 
often by those who had seen the justified film aggression (whose inhibitions 
against aggression were presumably the w akest) and who connected the name 
Kirk with the movie character. These students also expressed the strongest 
disapproval of the accoopllce. His "cue value," therefore, determined the 
magnitude of aggression that was directed against him. Tiie investigators 
suggest that particular people are attacked not only because they are safe and 
visible targets, but also because they have characteristics which cause them 
to elicit aggression from persons who are ready to act aggressively. As the 
experiment demonstratet^, these results are obtained even when the target's 
connection with the observed victim is established after the aggressive scene 
is witnessed. (10 references) 



244« Berkowitz, Leonard, and Rawlings, Edna. Effects of film violence on inhibitions 
against subsequent aggression. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 66 
(3):4G5-4I2, 1963. 

The inaln purpose of this study was an evaluation of a viewer's aggressive 
behavior subsequent to the observation of filmed aggressive sequences which 
have been deemed to be either "justified" or "unjustified." One hundred and 
sixty, male and female college students, one-half of ^om had been previously 
insulted and angered by the experimenter, saw a film of a prizefighter receiv- 
ing a vicious beating. Some of the students were told that the fighter was a 
scoundrel who deserved everything he got. In subsequent tests of the subjects' 
aggression, the investigators found that although the aggression was justified, 
the angered students were not able to rid themselves vicariously of their hos- 
tility toward the experimenter , but on the ccmtrary, increased their anger toward 
him. These effects were not found with angered subjects who had not been told 
the victim was a scoundrel. Seeing aggression justified apparently lowers in- 
hibitions in some people. The Investigators point out, however, that one can- 
not say with certainty whether justified fantasy aggression lowers inhibitions 
against subsequent hostility or whether less justified aggression strengthens 
such restraints. Aggressive films may weaken aggressive Impulses of viewers 
if they associate the victim of justified aggression with their own tormentors 
of if they are so absorbed in the film that they fall to re m a in angry. (12 
references) 



245. Bokander, Ingvar, and Lindbom, Kerstin. The effects of aggressive f ilms on 
minors. Nordisk Psykologi, 19(1) :l-56, 1967. 

These investigators devised an experiment to determine hew Swedish adoles- 
cents and criminals are affected by viewing a film with aggressive content. 

Both before and after the film, pictures of the film characters were presented 
simultaneously, and ratings were made of the character on which the subjects 
focused. indicated that after viewing the film there was a shift of 

attention in those who were most sensitive to the aggressive film, while those 
who h^ stronger initial perceptual defenses showed only a few changes. To 
the investigators, these results imply that those who are more neurotic are also 
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nor* Sttnsitlve to films* Overall* the age of the subjects did not affect the 
results of this es^rlment* No differences were found between 13- and 18-year- 
olds* a noteworthy finding since 13-year-olds are not allowed to see aggressive 
films In Sweden* Both groups* however* gave evidence of stronger perceptual de- 
fenses after the film* Indicating that it had been anxlety^lnduclng* Both age 
grovqiMi of adolesc en ts tended to block from consciousness the criminal characters 
shown In the perceptual test given after the film* The adolescents tended to 
single out characters «dio exhibited socially ^proved b^avlor In the films* 
while c rim i nal subjects paid attention to the criminal film characters* The 
investigators conclude that in considering the possible imitation effects* 
eggressive films 'are more socially dangerous for neurotic and criminal subjects 
and least harmful to those who are stable and socially veil adjusted* 



246* Emery* F* E* Psychological effects of the western film: a study In television 

viewl^* II* The ejqterim en tal study* Human Relations* 12:215^232* 1959* 

In his psychoanalytical analysis of TV Westerns* the investigator postu- 
lated that the psychological significance of these programs resides not in 
their overt content* but in their "latent" oedipal and gpod-vs-evll themes* 
Therefore* he hypotiiesiaed that such programs would not arouse aggressive ten^ 
dendes* but would make youngsters fed threatened by a powerful and hostile 
environment* and that thsy would recall the program in stereotyped terms* After 
showing a standard Western to preadolescent boys* the investigator found that 

tended to interpret it in terms of good-vs-evil rather than the oedipal 
theme* and they also tended to identify with the character idio was most like 
their ideal* In an analysis of the youngsters* story responses to the Thematic 
Apperception Test* no increase in aggression was found* but there was a greater 
tendemgr to place blame on others* Their stories shoved that they perceived 
their environment as more powerful and hostile* but their story heroes were 
also more active* When asked to summarlce the program a mmth later* the boys 
described it in stereofyped terms* The investigator concludes that personality 
&ctors affect both a boy*s choice of heroes and the he prefers* In this 

v^* he may protect him se lf from film content that would otherwise be psycholog- 
ically disturbing* (27 references) 



247* Emery* P* E** and Martin* David* Psychological effects of the **Westem" film : 
a study in televieion viewing* Melbourne* Ihilversity of Melbourne Department 
of Visual Aids* 1957* 47 p* 

These investigators showed various Western filna to Australian eh-tiny an 
and made several psychological measures* including a test of frustration* 
baxore and after viewing* The results did not confirm the hypothesis that 
television or fi l m fantasy aggression releases pent-up aggression in viewers and 
. thus lowers tkelr overall level of aggression* The investigators also conclud- 
ed that children develop a perceptual defense to protect themselves against 
shock and anxiety resulting from violent films* If thoy identify with a hero 
who is successful and seems more dynamic and effective after the action of the 
Sim* they seem better able to avoid the stress and anxiety which otherwise m^ 
be induced by an aggressive film* 
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Feshbach* Seyiaour* The drive reducing function of fantasy behavior* Journal 
of Abnoraal and Social Psychology, 50(1) 1955. 
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Can expressing hostility throu^ fantasy provide a type of symbolic satis* 
faction that reduces aggression? To test this point, the Investigator designed 
a study In which some of the college students were "Insulted.” Then half of 
the insulted group and half of the controls were shown pictxures that encouraged 
them to express their feelings in fantasy. The Insulted subjects displayed more 
hostility In their fantasy than the controls. In subsequent measures of their 
attitudes. Insulted students idio had been shown the fantasy pictures ^Albited 
af less aggression toward the experimenter than those Insulted but 

not given an opportunlQr to fantasize. The investigator cautions, however. 

In applying these results to all cases of viewing aggression. For some viewers, 
fantasy may Increase rather than decrease their aggressive Impulses* Some peo* 
pXe who nonsally express their hostility in overt behavior and yAio have not 
learned to use fantasy as a of discharging their aggression would become 

even more hostile, (14 references) 



249, Feshbach, S^fmour, The stimulating versus cathartic effects of a vicarious ag- 
gressive activity. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 63( 2) t 381*385 



In th'*” study. It was hypothesized that If a stibject is not hostile at the 
he sees an aggressive act, his subsequent aggression Is very li ke l y in* 
creased, whereas if aggressive drive has been aroused before seeing the act, 
his hostility will be subsequently reduced. One half of a sample of 120 male 
college students were insulted by the experimenter prior to viewing a film, 
while the remaining 60 subjects were treated in a neutral manner. Then subjects 
viewed a ne^itral film or a film of a prizefight and were asked to judge the 
personality of the character in each film, as well as to express their 

attitudes toward the experimenter and the experiment. Results showed that the 
effect of witnessing aggression depends on the subject's emotional state at the 
time. In comparison to seeing the neutral film, viewing the prizefight re* 
suited In decreased aggression only for those subjects who had been previously 
Insulted, The predicted increase in aggression for nonlnsulted subjects 
following esqtosure to the fight film did not occur. The Investigator theorizes 
that arousal of guilt feelings may account for the aggre8sion*reducing effects 
of fantasy when aggression has recently been stimulated, but observation of 
violence does not stimulate aggression under relaxed emotional conditions. He 
therefore concludes that witnessing aggression has a cathartic effect only 
when the viewer's own aggression has been previously or simultaneously aroused, 
(9 references) 



250, Feshbach, S^noour, The catharsis effect: resea r c h and another: view. In Baker 
and Ball, Violence and the Media, p, 461*472. 

This Is a brief summary of preliminary findings from a controlled study 
of the effect of viewing aggressive content on television. The investigator 
exposos several hundred subjects to either a violent or nonviolent diet of 
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television pxograaalng for six weeks In seven residential schools end Institutes. 
On the basis of measures of dally behavior and personality tests, and attitude 
scales • Feshbach concludes that exposure to aggressive content in television 
seems to reduce or control the expression of aggression* and does not lead to 
a noticeable increase in aggressive behavior. 
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251. Geen* Russell 6. Effects of frustration* attack* and prior in aggres* 

siveness upon aggressive behcvior. Journal of Personality and Social Psychol* 
ogy* 9,(4) X316-321* 1968. 

This investigator conducted an experiment to determine how prior reinforce* 
sent for aggression and frustration influences subse''>^ent aggressive behavior. 
Kale college students were reinforced for shocking a peer by being told they 
were doing well* while others were not reinforced. The students were then 
eith e r subjected to frustration by attempting to coiq>lete an insoluble problem* 
thwarted at completing the task* or insulted by a peer following success at the 
task. The subjects then saw a violent movie and were given an opportunity to 
administer electric shocks to the peer. The investigator found that both the 
frustrated and thwarted subjects administered more Intense shocks than a con* 
trol grotq»* but that the Insulted subjects gave the most intense shocks of all. 
Frustrated and Insulted subjects tended to give stronger shocks after reinforce* 
ment than after no reinforcement. Subjects in all three conditions gave shocks 
of In c r eas in g magnitude* while controls gave shocks of constant value. The 
investigator concludes that frustration can instigate aggressive b^avior by 
producing a ge ner al level of arousal * even when the frustrated person has not 
been attacked. Insult* however* produces a higher level of arousal than frus* 
tratlon* and thus the Insulted person is more likely to behave aggressively. 

(14 references) 



252. Geen* R u ssel l * 6. and Berkowitz* Leonard. Name*mediating aggressive cue proper* 
ties. Journal of Personality. 34x456*465. 1966. 

A growing bo<fy of expe rimental evidence indicates that observation of vio* 
lence can increase the observer's aggressive inclinations. These investigators 
attes^ted to deteradne whether the aggressive consequences of witnessing vio* 
lence result solely from the lowering of the observer's inhibitions. Th^ 
conducted an experiment to establish whether a frustrater whose name was the 
same as a character in an aggressive scene would provoke more intense attacks 
upon him than a frustrater who voa not connected with the witnessed violence. 

Male college students were initially angered by an accoiq>lice of the exqperimenter 
and then saw a fi^t film in which th^ were told that the victim deserved his 
beating. Some subjects were also told that the accooq>lice had the saiK name as 
the beaten flghar. Afterward* the students had the opportunity to administer 
shocks to the accomplice. The results Indicate that obserTlng aggression by 
itself need not lead to overt aggression. Students who believed the accomplice's 
name was the same as the fighter administered more shock to him other sub* 
jects did. The investigators theorize that witnessing violence serves mainly 
to arouse the observer's previously acquired aggressive habits* but to set them 
in operation in low gear. For aggression to become full-blown* cues must be 
present in the observed situation that are connected with aggression in the 
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observer's past or with the aggression he has just seen. Persons who are most 
likely to be attacked by someone who has recently seen violence are those who 
have aggression-eliciting cues. These cues also seem to be associated with the 
victim rather than the administrator of violence. (8 references) 



253. Geen, Russell 6., and Berkowltz, Leonard. Some conditions facilitating the 

occurrence of aggression after the observation of violence. Journal of Person- 
ality. ^:666-676, 1967. 

Previous studies have Indicated that a subject will behave aggressively 
after observing violence only If he has previously been angered by the person 
he Is later permitted to attack. In a search for additional factors that 
elicit aggression, a confederate of the experimenters either frustrated. In- 
sulted, or treated male college students neutrally. The students then saw a 
prizefight film In which aggression was justified, or a racing film. For 
some of the subjects, the name of the confederate was the same as the beaten 
boxer. Afterward, subjects were given the opportunity to ad minis ter electric 
shocks to the confederate. The investigators found that among students who saw 
the boxing film. Insult led to more aggressive behavior than frustration or 
neutral treatment, regardless of whether the confederate's name was associated 
with the film. When the confederate's name was the same as that of the boxer, 
frustrated subjects were more aggressive toward him than were the nonaroused 
students. However, there were no differences In aggression between the frus- 
trated and nonaroused subjects when the confederate's name was not connected 
with the film. The Investigators theorize that the association of the con- 
federate with the film subject acted as a cue for eliciting aggressive behav- 
ior. They conclude that a person will behave more aggressively after witnes- 
sing violence when he Is frustrated or angry and when some aspect of the sit- 
uation holds strong aggressive cues for him. (18 references) 



254. Goldstein, Naomi Slutzli^. The effect of animated cartoons on hostility In 

children. New York University, 1956. Dissertation Abstracts, 17; 1125, 1957. 

This study represents one of the first attempts to assess the effect of 
fantasy films with aggressive content on schoolchildren under exper imen tal 
conditions. Two groups of 100 children with a mean age of 11 years, were com- 
pared on the amount of hostility expressed on two projective tests, the Rosen- 
zweig Picture Frustration Test and the Children's Apperception Test. The 
experimental group vaa exposed to animated cartoons for three consecutive hours 
during each of three days beforehand, while the control subjects saw no car- 
toons. There were no significant differences found, although the measuring 

ques were later discovered to be inappropriate for evaluating the effect 
of animated cartoons on hostility in children. 
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Baaratty, M« A*, Libert, R. H. Morris » L* W. and Feraandez, L. E. ladtatlon 
of fUs-nadlatsd aggression against live and Inanimate victims. Proceedings 
of the 77th Annual Convention of the American Psychological Association^ 1969 » 
p. 457-458. 

These Investigators assessed the extent to which children will aggress 
against either a human or inanimate target subsequent to the observation of a 
filmed model of aggression. Half of the sample (20 four- and five-year-old 
boys) viewed a film in which an adult male aggressed against a human dressed 
in a clovn costume. The remaining children did not view a film. After the 
film-viewing period (or no-film) each child was observed in a playroom con- 
taining an assortment of toys and either a plastic clown or a human dressed In 
a clown costume. The child's aggressive acts were recorded for a 10-minute 
period. Results Indicated that children who observed an aggressive model were 
more aggressive than their no-film ccnmterparts. Moreover, the inanimate target 
was the recipient of more abuse than the human victim. However, children who 
observed an aggressive model did aggress, with gun and mallet, against the 
human target while, the no-fllm children did not. The authors conclude that 
viewing an aggressive model produces an aggressive viewer. 



256. Hartman, Donald P. Influence of symbolically modeled instrumental aggressicm 

and pain cues on aggressive bdiavior. Journal of Personality and Social Psych- 
ology. Il(3):280-288. 1969. 

The stimulating vs. cathartic effects of viewing violent fllxas were com- 
pared. Delinquent adolescent boys were either intentionally angered or treated 
in a neutral manner and them all were shown either a film of a neutral game, a 
boy's aggressive behavior, or the pain reactions of a victim of aggression. 

The subjects then administered what they believed to be electric shocks to an 
ancniyaous individual. The results cast doubt on the catharsis theory and, 
instead, showed that the observation of violence against others increases the 
viewer's aggressiveness. Whether they were previously angered or not, boys who 
witnessed the aggression film tended to administer more shock than those who 
saw the neutral one; this effect %ras even more pronounced in angry individuals. 
The angry sid>jects who saw the film on pain reactions inflicted more shock than 
angry subjects wbo saw the film highlighting the aggressor's actlcns; unangered 
individuals administered more shock after seeing the aggressor's actions after 
viewing pain reactions. Delinquents with a history of aggressive bdiavlor tended 
to inflict longer, more intense shocks than other boys, particularly when th^ 
were angered and then viewed displays of pain. The Investigator explains that 
viewing the pain of others serves as a fora of reward for these boys, and re- 
inforces their aggressive bdiavior. Since angered subjects did not show greater 
aggression after viewing a neutral film, the investigator suggests that anger 
may stimulate aggressive tendencies only when accompanied by other stimuli that 
elicit aggression. He has also concluded that when the observer is not angry, 
the viewing of intense pain m^ produce sytq>atby for the victim and thus inhib- 
it the viewer's aggressiveness. (33 references) 



. Heinrich Karl. Filmerleben. Filmwirkung. Fllmerziehungt Per Einfluss des Filns 
anf die Aggressivltaet bei Jugendlichen; Experlnentelle Pntersuchongen und ihre 








lempsycfaologlschen Koaseouenzen. [Film experience , effects* flla educa» 

tion; infl iiono* of films on aitgresslvettess of yoaths expertoents and coo- 

sequences for the psychology of learning* 1 Berlin, H« Schroedel, 1961* 372 p« 

The investigator studies the direction and amount of change in aggressive- 
ness students displayed after viewing various types of films* More than 2,000 
German pupils aged 12 to 16 saw three types of films - aggression-arousing, 
iq>pc»slng, and aabivalent - after which their aggressive attitudes were assessed 
on Thurstone scales* Results indicated that films with predominantly aggressive 
themes stimulated aggressiveness in the youngsters if the films were realistic 
and dynamic and If the viewers could easily Identify with the characters* Only 
oca film, characterized by easy character identification and pleasant action, 
had an appeasing effect* Inblvalent films, lacking either in identification 
qualities or dominant aggression themes, had no significant effects on the 
pupils' aggressive attitudes* 



258* Hicks, David J* Iad.tatlon and retention of fUm-medlated aggressive peer and 
adult models* Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, ^(I)t97»l00, 1965* 

In thle eaq>erinent, children aged three to six viewed the novel aggressive 
actions of either a male or female adult or a or girl peer after being 
mildly frustrated* Immediately after the vi&^g, they were tested to measure 
their Imitative aggression, and retested six months later on both their per- 
formance of imitative aggression aad recall of the models' actions* The inves- 
tigator found that the boys generally imitated aggression to a greater extent 
t^a« the girls did, but die number of imitative aggressive acts performed by 
the subjects six months after exposure to the aggressive models was greatly re- 
duced* However, the children could recall a significantly greater nunber of the 
models' aggressive acts than th^ performed* The male peer had the most In- 
fluence in eliciting children's imitation of his aggression in tiie immediate 
' situation, while the adult male had the most lasting effect* The investigator 
indicates that this latter finding may have particular importance for the ef- 
fects of TV violence on children, in the light of the frequency wi.th which 
aggressive adult males appear on the TV screen* (7 references) 



259* Hicks, David J* Effects of co-observer's sanctions and adult presence on imi- 
tative aggression* Child Development, 33(1) s 303-309, 1963* 

Althou^ laboratory studies have shown that children readily imitate ag- 
gression, in everyday life, diUdren's behavior is generally sibject to paren- 
tal control* This investigator performed an experiment to detercJiie how an 
adult's approval or disapproval of filmed aggression and his presence or ab- 
sence d^iring a subsequent play period affects children's imitation* & found 
that approval or disapproval of ag g ression prodtsced corresponding release or 
inhibition of children's subsequent aggressive behavior only when the adult 
remained on hand during the play period* In general, chilcteen tended ts match 
responses to that of the film model more frequently when the adult was 
present, but nonlmltative aggression was snore frequent in children who were 
left alone* The researcher concludes that an adult's expression of approval 
or disapproval can determine the amount and kind of a child's aggression, 
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since these esqpreesions serve as hints as to which heavier is appropriate 
for a particular situation* However, these cues nay nodify btiiavior only when 
an adult is present* (6 references) 



• Kaufmann, Harry, and Feshbach, Seyaour* The influence of anti-aggressive coa- 
aunications i^on the response to provocation* Journal of Personality , 31(3) ; 
428-444, 1963* 

In this study college students were given a fictitious case history of a 
Juvenile delinquent and asked to make recoamendations about the severity of 
his punishment* Afterward, subjects were told either that aggression is not a 
nature vay to cope with problems (constructive communication), aggression is 
sinful and leads to punishment (inhibitory communication), or were given a 
neutral communication* Subjects were then Insulted by the experimenter, again 
made recommendations for the delinquent's treatment, and participated in a task 
involving recognition of aggressive and neutral stimuli* The investigators 
found that students who initially recommended severe punishment and who received 
the neutral communication responded with increased punitiveness toward the 
delinquent and performed poorly cn the task* Those who at first were less se- 
vere in their recoonaendations did cot become stricter later on and also performed 
poorly on the task* Those who were initially highly punitive and received the 
inhibitory <q>peal became more punitive, while students ^o at first were high- 
ly punitive and received the constructive communication did not Increase the 
severity of t be ^ r recommendations* These subjects also performed better on the 
task tban the other two groups* The investigators suggest that it is therefore 
possible to encourage nonaggressive responses to provocation in ways that do 
not produce conflict and repression* They state that the methods demonstrated 
in the experiment are preferable to reinforcing responses incoo^atible with 
anger, since this latter method may result in inhibition of emotional states 
in general* (10 references) 
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261* Kuhn, Deanna Zipse, Madsen, Charles H*, Jr* and Becker, Wesley C* Effects of. 
exposure to an aggressive model and "frustration" on c hil dren's aggressive 
bdiavlor* Child Development, 38(3);739-745« 1967* 

In an experiment with preschool children, these researchers sought to deter- 
mine whether frustration combined with verbal disapproval after witnessing filmed 
aggression would increase a diild's aggressiveness* Th^ found that frustration 
(withholding a promised candy bar; ^ItiS criticism for not paying attention to 
the film did not increase the children's subsequent aggression* In fact, there 
was a slight trend toward inhibition of aggression after the frustration pro- 
cedure* However, the frustration technique included both the delay of a reward 
and the presentation of a punishing stimulus (verbal disapproval)* They theo- 
rize that frustration in the absence of an aggressive model does not lead to 
aggression, since the child does not learn aggressive responses unless they 
are specifically demonstrated* E^>osure to an aggressive model produces an 
intermediate amount of aggression, while exposure to an aggressive model fol- 
lowed by frustration (and no punishment) may produce the greatest amount of 
aggressive behavior* (12 references) 
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262* Larder, Diane L* Effects of aggressive story content on non-verbal play b^av- 
ior. Psychological Reports , 1962* 

Can hearing aggressive stories increase children's subsequent aggressive 
play? In the investigator's experiment, both aggressive and nonaggressive toys 
were Initially available for nursery schoolers during a play period. After 
playing with the toys, the children heard recorded stories containing either 
aggressive or nonaggressive content. After the stoxry period, the children who 
had heard the aggressive material played more frequently with the aggressive 
toys, while the aggressive responses of those who had heard the nonaggressive 
story tended to decrease or Increase only slightly. Boys in general esdiibited 
more aggressive bdiavior than girls. The investigator theorizes that the 
aggressive story content indicated to the children that aggression was a 
suitable activity which could be engaged in without receiving pu ni s hmen t. 

(1 reference) 



263. Lef court, Herbert M., Barnes, Keith, Parke, Hoss, and Schwartz, Fred. Antlci*> 

pated social censure and aggression~conflict as mediators of response to aggres^ 
Sion induction. Journal of Social Psychology , 70 *251—263, 1966. 

These Investigators attempted to determine how expectation of others' dis- 
approval Influences the expression of aggression. College males saw a knife 
fight in a film after being told by the exper^enter that they would really 
enjoy the film (low censure expectancy condition) or that the film portrayed a 
bunch of hoodlums who shotild be locked up (high censtire expectant condition). 
DurdLng viewing, a confederate of the experimenter expressed approval o£ the 
film in the low censure condition axid disapproval in the high censure condition. 

' In later tests, subjects administered simulated shocks to another person. The 

investigators found that subjects in the low censure expectancy condition tended 
to increase their shock levels over those they made prior to the viewing, while 
those in the high censure condition decreased their levels. Subjects %dio had 
I previou<3ly shown conflict regarding aggression in fantasy stories were more 

responsive to the censure conditions, becoming more aggressive when expectation 
of disapproval was low and less aggressive when it was high. Those who did not 
I exhibit initial conflict concerning aggression showed little change in level of 

f aggression throughout the experimental procedures. (18 references) 
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264. Lovaaa, 0. Ivar. Effect of exposure to symbolic aggres.‘*ion on aggressive be- 
havior. Child Development, 32 >37-44, 1961. 

This investigator studies the effect of exposure to filmed aggression on 
aggression stressed in children's subsequent play. After seeing either an 
aggressive or nonaggressive cartoon, nursery school children were given a choice 
of two toys. With the aggressive toy, the child could make one doll hit another 
on head by turning a lever. The other toy consisted of s imi la r ly operated 

doll figures which did not hit one another. Restilts showed that children who 
had seen the aggressive cartoon tended to prefer the aggressive toy, while 
those who had viewed the nonaggressive film preferred the other. The impli- 
cation is that viewing filmed aggression will act in some degree to rouse the 
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child’s aggressive impulses, and will not necessarily act as a safety valve to 
relieve euch tendencies % (13 references) 



265 . 



Lovibond, S. H. 
dren's attitudes 



The effect of media stressing crime and violence upon chil- 
Social Problems. 15:91-100, 1967. 



The author suggests that the mass media, such as TV and comic books are 
part of a network of stimuli b^rond direct experimental control. Furthermore, 
assessment of the Impact of media stimuli is difficult because such exposure 
®**®cts are very subtle althou^ probably cumulative. This study atteamts to 
assies the relative contribution of the media to the development of children's 
attitudes toward crime and violence. In the first phase of the study, the 
tov^tigator developed an attitudlnal scale, derived from the content of comic 
boote, which was designed to measure the acceptance of violence as a ©f 

pTOblem resolution. He found that among preadolescent and adolescent b<^, 
the items evoking the highest rate of agreement were those with the 

use of force to solve personal problems. One-third of the boys accepted the 
of preventive war, and about 50 percent agreed that life in the 
Ax^ during war is "pretty good fun." One— third also accepted theft other 
crimes under certain conditions, and many agreed with the item, "I'd love to 
drop bombs on an enemy country." He feels that the comic books had a greater 
^fect than films, since the ideology of violence is expressed most blatantly 
in comics. The second phase of this investigation was designed to assess the 
impact of the Introduction of television in an AustraUan urban area. One of 
the major effects of the introduction of television was a significant decrease 
In both comic book reading and movie attendance. In addition, the author not- 
ed that preference for crime and violence te.’’3vision programming was reliably 
related to the child's acceptance of the ideology of violence. The general 
ccmcluslon drawn fr<n the entire study was the fact that ^ere is a clear 
relationship between endorsement of "negative humanitarian goals" and chil- 
dren s preferences for aspects of the media (comic books, cinema, and tele- 
vision) which stress violent methods of problem resolution. However, the 
author cautions that t her e are other variables such as tenqperamexital charac^ 
terlstics which may predispose some children to develop a taste for violence 
md accept the associated system of ideas. This taste is probably reinforced 
by ^suTM to violence in the mass media, and, in the case of a majority of 
children, high exposure to violence is likely to result in reluctance to op- 
pose delinquent behavior in others, particularly if counteracting moral in- 
fluaaces are weak and the chances of punishment are low« (2 references) 



266. Maccoby, Eleanor E., Levin, Harry, and Selya, Bruce M. The effects of emotion- 
al arousal on the retention of aggressive and nonaggressive movie content. 
Aagrican Psychologists 10(8) :359. 1955. 

These investigators hypothesized that what a child remembers from a film 
^ends on his emotional state at the time of viewing. They designed an exper- 
Isant to test whether c hi ld r en who are frustrated (and therefore more aggres^ 
sive) b^ore seeing a spy th r ill e r are more likely than nonfrustrated children 
to recall the film s aggressive and violent content. A group of fifth- and 
sixth-graders from the Boston area were frustrated in a spelling contest by 
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being given words too advanced for them, while a second group were given very 
easy words. All children then saw the spy movie. A week later, the children's 
recall of aggressive acts and details was recorded, and the investigators 
found that the frustrated dilldren remembered a much greater amount of the 
film's aggressive content than nonfrustrated peers. 



267. Maccoby, Eleanor E., Levin, Harry, and Selya, Bruce M. The effects of emo- 
tional arousal on the retention of film content: a failure to replicate. 

Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology . 53(3) :373-374« 1956. 

In a previous e^^eriment, these investigators found that children who had 
been frustrated prior to viewing a film remeiid>ered more of the aggressive 
film content than their nonfrustrated counterparts. In the initial experi> 
ment, fifth- and sixth-graders from the Boston area were frustrated in a 
spelling bee by being given difficult words, while another group was given 
easy words. Both groups were then shown a violent film and tested on recall 
of its contents a week later. In the first e:q>eriment, the frustrated chil- 
dren raiwiid>ered more of the violent and aggressive c<mtent than the others. 
However, when the same procedure was repeated with another group of youngsters 
from Instate New York, the investigators found no significant differences in 
recall of aggressive content by the two groups of children. In fact, there 
was a slight tenden^ for the nonfrustrated children to remember more of the 
aggressive content. The investigators Initially speculated that the discrep- 
ancies between these two studies may have resulted from the fact that the 
c hil d ren in both studies may d^fer In the level of their aggression anxiety 
as a result of possible differences in socialization practices in these two 
geographical locations. However, subsequent analyses failed to confirm 
speculation and the investigators were unsure of the reasons for inability 

to replicate the Initial study. (2 references) 



268. Haccoby, Eleanor E. , and m.lson, William Cody. . Identification and observa- 
tional lear nin g from films. Journal of Abnormal and Social PsvcholoKV. 55: 
76-87, 1957. ~ — 

These Investigators postulated that the amount and kind of material a 
child learns from a film depends in part on the film character with whom the 
c hi ld chooses to id» ntify. They expected that children would tend to identify 
with characters who most like themselvcm, and would consequently zemember 
more of these characters' words and actions, and events associated with them. 

In a test of thit theory, seventh— graders were shown movies with various t 3 rpes 
of characters and quizzed a week later on the film contents. The investigators 
found th at memory for film contents did depend on the choice of a character 
with whom to i de n ti fy, and also <m the relevance of the contents to chil- 
dren's particular needs. Th^ tended to identify with same-sex characters, 
and were also more likely to choose a protagonist who corresponded to their 
aspired social class rather than their current social status. Although they 
are more likely to reaeaber the actions and events surrounding their chosen 
characters, this learning does not apply equally to all- the dbaracter's ac- 
tions. For boys, aggressive content appears to be more interesting, for they 
remead>ered aggression better than girls, provided its agent was a boy hero. 




ERIC 



For girls* boy-girl interaction seems most relevant, and they remeoiber this 
^«tter than boys whenever the girl was the heroine. Girls* greater memory 
for **girl content" did not extend to aggression, however, when the girl heroine 
was the agent of aggression. (14 references) 



269. Maccoby, Eleanor E. , Wilson, William Cody, and Burton, Roger V. Differential 
movie-viewing behavior of male and female viewers. Journal of Personalitv. 
^:259-267, 1958. 

In order to understand how male and female college students differ in 
their viewing habits, these investigators measured the amount of 
subject spent watching the characters in a romantic movie. The experimenters 
were particula r ly interested in determining whether the viewers spent more 
time watching the main character or another character with whom he was inter- 
acting, and also whether the subjects focused on the same— sex character. The 
results showed that most of the time the viewers' attention is centered main- 
ly on the character who happens to be speaking. Furthermore, both sexes spent 
more total ti m e looking at the heroine rather than the hero, but a cooq>arison 
between male and female viewers suggests that males tend to spend more 
watching the male lead. (2 references) 



270. Msyerson, Leonard Jack. The effects of filmed aggression on the aggressive 
responses of high and low aggressive subjects. IMiversity of Iowa, 1966. 
Dissertation Abstracts. ^:3291-B, 1967. 

In t hi s study, third— grade schoolchildren were rated by their peers as 
low or high in aggression and were then placed in one of three experimental 
film conditions. In the first procedure, children saw an adult perform ag- 
gressively with a machine which the children were later allowed to use. In 
the second cond iti on, th^ saw two adults engaging in aggressive behavior. 

The third procedure was the same as the first, except that the children did 
not have the opportunity for an aggressive response with the machine. In 
testing levels of aggression after exposure to the various films, the inves- 
tigator found that low-aggression subjects In the first film condition became 
more aggressive following thi film. Hi^— aggression children were not affect- 
ed. Contrary to expectations, the film in the second condition did not de- 
crease the aggression of low-aggression subjects (although seeing aggressive 
behavior presumably arouses aggression anxiety in low-aggression children). 
Rather, the aggression level of these children was actually increased in 
comparison with the low-aggression subjects in the third condition. The in- 
vestigator concludes that increased aggression following observation of filmed 
violence requires s imil a r ity of film and post— film settings so 
of specific responses is facilitated. 



271. Ihissen, Paul, and Rutherford, Eldred. Effects of aggressive cartoons on chil- 
dren's aggressive play. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psvcholoev. 62f2):461- 
464, 1961. ■ — 

This study questioned whether, aggressive cartoons, could increase chil- 
dren s hostility, especially after frustration? ttlddle-class first-graders 
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were subjected to the frustrating task of copying nuaibers repeatedly c. These 
ehildrftn then sav either an aggressive or nonaggressive cartoon, or no car- 
toon. Afterward, the children's aggression was neasured by their desire to 
see the C3q>eriiiienter break a balloon, although they were not given an oppor- 
tuniQr to break the balloon theawelves. Those who had seen the aggressive 
cartoon wcute nore likely to ask the experimenter to break the ballocn than 
others. These children also showed more feelings of anxiety and tension after 
viewing the aggressive cartoon. However, there was no evidence that viewing 
aggressive fantasy resulted in increased aggressive play or hostility toward 
other children. The investigators conclude that aggression e^lbited by the 
children may have resulted from identification with the aggressive cartoon 
characters. In general, the "fun” context of cartoons lowers inhibitions 
against aggressive expression, particularly when aggression is not likely to 
be punished. (9 references) 



Pillard, Richard C., Atkinson, Kim Wells, and Fisher, Seymour. The effect of 
different preparations on film induced anxiety. The Psychological Record, 17 t 
No 1, 35-41, 1967. 

This study was focused <n& the relationship between previously induced 
emotional states and viewer's subsequent reaction to a stress— producing film. 
One gro<q> of college students saw an anxiety-evoking film of an autopsy. A 
second group saw a relaxing travel film, and a third saw so film. Then all 
the grotq>s saw a stress-inducing film of a puberQr rite. After viewing the 
stress film, students who had seen the travel film showed the greatest amount 
of anxiety, whil‘d those who had seen the autopsy film showed the least. The 
anxiety levels of the subjects who had not seen an initial film was interme- 
diate between the other two groups. The investigators theorize that students 
who seen the autopsy film were emotionally prepared to handle anxiety, 
and thus did not react as strongly to the stress film. They conclude that 
response to anxle^r-producing films can be modified by the previous experi- 
ence of the subjects. (15 references) 



Preston, Mary I. Children's reactions to movie horrors and radio crime. 
Journal of Pediatrics. 19(2) :147-168, 1941. 

This Investigator adi^lstered an emotional Inventory to children aged 
six to 16 to detect maladjustments in several aspects of their lives. Among 
the childv^n who had various degrees of experience with movies and radio, 
some were found to have severe, moderate, and mild addiction to crime movies 
and radio programs. The investigators found that the results of addiction 
to such media fare included nervousness, disturbances in sleeping and eating 
habits, fears, nail-biting, and a morbid interest in gory details, especially 
when children identified themselves and their families with the victims of 
the plots. These effects were intensified in children particularly l ike l y to 
participate syiq>athetically in tlie action they see and hear. Other undesir- 
able effects which increased with the degree of addiction were callousness, 
fears of death and kidnapping, and daydreaming in school. The investigator 
concluded that the effects of addiction can be neutralized by good healt h , 
security in the home, satisfying peer relationships, and success in school. 
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Mary A., and Hartop, Willard W. Iiritatlve infloences of consistent 
^ ^consistent response consequences to a model on aggressive behavior in 
Jo amal of Personality and Social Psychology . 7(4^iA29.A^. iqa 7 

everyday life, the models that children observe and presumably imi- 
tate ere not consistently rewarded or punished. These Invesigators performed 

lnc«o.t.teat reinforcement 

1 sndel affecte the observing dilldren's Imitative aggression. Nursery 
s^oolen aged ^e to six saw a model consistently r^ded for displ^ng 

^ consistently punished, or punished half 

and rewarded half the t ime . A fourth group saw no model. After belne 

children were allowed to play with toys like the model 
and their aggression was measured. The investigators found that chll- 
^ ^“~i»tently reinforced model showL less ««es- 

exposed to the conslstenUy rewarded model, but more th2*tte 
^ the consistently punished model. Th^ also discovered 

'®®P®“®e^c®*»equences to the model affected the pSformance of^on- 
J *** younger children, who exhibit^ more nonlmitative 
®®?®J«tent reward and inconsistent reinforcement conditions, 
^er c^^cn exhibited less nonlmitative aggression in general 
response consequences. The investigators conclude * 
Incons^tent vicarious reinforcement has a cancelling effect on b^avlor 

S other.. „d tSi 

Children establish an increasingly finer dlscrlmlnatiOT 
among types of aggressive b^vior. (10 references) 
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Siegel. Alberta Engvall. FUm-medlated fantasy aggression and atren»i-h 
aggressive drive. Child Development. 27;365-378> 1956. * 

concerned with healthy personally development have shown 
^ the effects of television on children, and the pos- 
harmful <^equences of aggressive and hostile themes. This researcher 

5***^ viewing fantasized aggression may reduce aggres- 
tfae th^efore reduce aggression anxiey. In her experl^St, 

afteJ^e^ld^^h^ schoolchildren of the same sex ^^^Srved 

results indicated tb*t an aggressive or nouaggressive cartoon. However. 

^ aggression and guilt might be higher, rather than lowl 

Ae differences in aggression between 

tended to be more aggressive than girls, and the 

teacher's ratings of the children's aggrSsion. The 
overall results of this study faSfd to support the 
catharsis" h^tnasis as it relates to children's viewing of tele^^ ag- 
gression. (31 references) oi cexev^ea ag- 



Engvall. The influence of violence la the media uDon 
children a role expectations. Child Development. 29t35-56. 1968. 

““S***"^ “e of televlsloo's ptincipaX effect, on chll- 
dten la the pceaentatloo of expecleacea tihlch affect the <*Ud'. 
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of the real world* This iovaatlgator designed an experiment to determine how 
portrayals of certain characters' behavior influence children's expectations 
of people In actual situations* Second-graders heard two versions of 

a series of three radio about a taxi driver* In one versiont the taxi 

driver resolved the depicted conflicts through interpersonal aggression, and 
in the other, by peaceful means* The children were then read simulated news- 
paper accounts of the b<diavlor of taxi drivers and were asked to supply end- 
ings to the stories* The investigator found that the children who had heard 
the aggressive version of the radio drama depicted taxi drivers as more ag- 
gressive then did the other group* It was concluded that the social roles to 
whigh children are exposed in mass media entertainment affect their understand- 
ing of the real world* Moreover, it was suggested that this effect may be 
more pronounced when the child lacks other life experiences which either con- 
firm or contradict the notions derived from the mass media* (10 references) 



277* Tannenbaum, Percy H*, and Gaer, Eleanor P* Mood change as a function of 

stress of protagonist and degree of identification in a film viewing situation* 
Joum*l of Personality and Social Psychology. 2_(4) : 612-616, 1965* 

This study assessed the relationship between the emotional impact of a 
film and the degree of the viewer's emotional involvement, i*e*, identification 
with the film's character* Groups of students saw a film in which after 

a period of buildup of stress for the hero, the ending was manipulated 

to represent different degrees of stress resolution - a happy ending in which 
stress was reduced, a sad ending in which it was increased, and an indeter- 
minate ending* It was found that subjects reported degrees of stress corre- 
sponding to the th^ had witnessed. Those ^o saw the sad ending showed 

an increased stress level, while stress was reduced in those who saw the happy 
ending. Those subjects who identified with the hero to a greater degree also 
experienced more of his emotional state* In the sad ending, the increase in 
stress was more marked for those who identified to a greater degree with the 
hero, and in the happy ending, high identifiers showed a greater reduction in 
stress* After seeing the indeterminate ending, high identifiers increased their 
stress level slightly, while low identifiers showed a slight decrease* The 
investigators conclude that young viewers are likely to experience similar’, 
although reduced, emotional reactions to those experienced by film characters* 

It was parenthetically suggested that the results of this study tended to sup- 
port the theory that viewing filmed aggression leads to increased aggressive 
arousal (Bandura, Berkowltz) rather than belief that such films have a "cathar- 
tic” (Feshbach) or aggression-reducing effect* (18 references) 



27S* Thomson, R* J. Television-Crime-Drama; its impact on childrea *^d adolescents * 
Melbourne, Cheshire, 1959* 197 p* 

The investigator showed two crime dramas to Australian teen-agers* Photo- 
graphs of the subjects as they watched the films indicated that tension 

was built up, but projective reactions immediv'i;ely afterward did not indi- 
cate a significant rise In aggre^' ’m or fear* Thomson suggests that the re- 
sults may be due to some sort of — uiral safeguard operating to protect the 
individual from stress* He found no evidence that viewing a crime film 




provokes any crlninal or psychopathic tendencies In the najorlty of viewers • 
althou^ constant exposure olght lead to an acquisition of relatively Insensi- 
tive and stereo^^d reactions that nay carry over to violent events In real 
Ufe. 



Walters, Hlchard and Parke, Ross 0« Influence of response consequences to 
a social model on resistance to deviation. Journal of Bxperlmgntal Child 
Psychology. ^s269-280, 1964. 

This study evaluated the hypothesis that much of the behavior of chi T dr #»n 
Is controlled through their observation of the rewards and punishments of 
others. Preschool boys were shown either one of three films or no film. One 
film showed a boy rewarded for disobeying his mother; the second, a boy pun- 
ished for disobedience; the third, a boy receiving no consequences for dis- 
obedience. The b<^s were then tested with a tesq>tatlon like that shown In 
the films. The Investigators found little disobedience In the children who 
saw tiie model punished, or saw no film. However, the children who saw the 
model rewarded or receive no consequences did disobey, both groups disobeying 
with similar frequent. The Investigators attribute this finding to the lack 
of pu ni s h m e nt in these two film situations. In another test, the child ren 
were not prohibited from playing, and the children idio had seen the pun- 

ished Imitated the model's b^avlor as readily as the other children. When 
prohibitions were subsequently reinstated during the play period, ah jld ren in 
all three film groups exhibited more deviant responses similar to the film 
model's t h a n bqys In the no— film group. The Investigators conclude that 
vicariously esqperlenced reinforcement has little or no effect on observational 
lear nin g, but produces considerable effect on performance. What happens to a 
model indicates only the permissibility or nonpemlsslblUty of his actions 
In a given setting, but does not affect fdiat the observer learns from the 
model. (16 references) 



Walters, Richard H., and Thomas, Rdward Llewellyn. Enhancement of punltlve- 
ness by visual and audiovisual displays. Canadian Journal of Psychology. 17: 
244-255, 1963. — 

In this study, male hospital attendants, high school boys, and young 
female a d ul ts were required to administer shock to another person for errors 
on a lea rn ing task. The subjects then watched either a knife fight scene or 
a film of adolescents engaged in constructive activities. When they again 
administered shock to another after seeing the films, the subjects who had 
seen the aggressive scene showed an Increase In aggression by tari n g 

joore Intense shocks. The adolescent subjects Increased the shock levels to 
a greater extent t h an did the adults. However, the findings suggest that 
neither s lat lar i ty in sex &r age between an aggressive model and observer Is 
necessary to produce more aggression. The mere observation of an aggressive 
model who is not punished may lessen the viewer's cwn Inhibitions about ag- 
gression. Aggression may also increase In the . absence of either anger, re- 
gard, or the example set by a model if the subject has not exparioiced aver- 
sive consequences for previous dlspl^^ of aggression. The Investigators 
conclude that it Is probably only the continual expectation of retaliation 



by the victim or others that prevents many individuals from expressing aggres- 
slon more freely* (25 references) 



281* Walters, Richard H«, and Willows, Donna C* Imitative behavior of disturbed 
and nondisturbed children followlns exposure to aggressive and nonaggresslve 
aodela. Child Development , 39:79*89, 1968* 

These investigators conducted a study to determine the extent to which 
disturbed boys (with character, behavior, and personality disorders) and nor- 
mal b<^8 aged seven to 11 would imitate the aggressive and nonaggresslve be- 
havior of an adult model demonstrated In a videotaped presentation. They 
found that the Incidence of aggressive behavior following observation of the 
model was very low in both groups, although the disturbed c hi ldren e:dilblted 
slightly more verbal Imitative aggressive responses. Overall, there were no 
that the disturbed children were laore likely than normal boys to 
aggressive bdiavlor, although they were less likely than the normal 
children to Imitate the model's nonaggresslve actions. Findings with regard 
to the b^avior of the normal children suggest that under some circumstances, 
observation of an aggressive model may actually Increase the Incidence of 
ncmaggresslve behavior through inhibition. Thus, tendency of the child to 
respond aggressively appears to be at least as l^ortsnt as the model's be- 
havior In determining subsequent aggressive actions* However, the authors 
suggest that the overall findings siipport the hypothesis that the observation 
of an aggressive model Increases the probability that the child will display 
aggressive behavior, at least within a short time span after exposure. More- 
over, disturbed and nondlsturbed children did not differ in the extent to 
idilch th^ Imitated the aggressive model. 



282. Walters, Richard H;, Leat, Marlon, and Mezel, Louis. Inhibition and dlsin h l- 
bltlon of responses throu^ empathetic learning. Canadian Journal of Psychol- 
ogy. ^:235-243, 1963. 

The autlwrs questioned whether observing punishment for disobedience will 
inhibit a child's deviation. In this study, kindergarten boys saw a film in 
which a played with toys that he had been forbidden to touch. At the 

end of the film, the child's mother either rewarded or punished him for play- 
ing with the toys. A third group of children &?w no film. All the children 
were then placed in a **tenq>tatlon" situation with forbidden toys. Analysis 
of the children's reactions showed that those who had seen the model rewarded 
for playing with the toys were more likely to Ignore the prohibition and to 
play- with them anyway, while those who had seen the model punished tended not 
to play the toys. Those %dio had seen the model rewarded were also quicker 

to start playing with the toys and pl^ed with them for a longer period* The 
who bad seen tiie model punished disobeyed less than those who had 
not seen any film. The investigators conclude that a child can experience 
some of the sensory consequences of a model's behavior* For exaaq>le, when 
he sees a model receiving satisfaction by injuring another, the diild imitates 
bdiavlor in the expectation that It will be satisfying for him too. In 
general, however, the consequences of a model's behavior, such as reward or 
punishment, modify the Influence of observing the behavior. (22 refer€3ice8) 
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283* Walters* Richard H.* Parke* Rosa D.* and Cane* Valerie A* Timing of punishment 
and the observation of consequences to others as determinants of response in- 
hibition* Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 10-30* 1965* 

The investigators I ni ti all y theorized that the amount of learning by pun- 
ished children vould not be affected by what happens to a model that th^ ob- 
nerved* In this exqierinent* first-grade and kindergarten b<^s were assigned a 
task to complete* and some were punished as soon as ^’hey made a mistake* while 
others were punished only after completion of the session* Then jiTI children 
were assigned to one of four film situations: model rewarded for mistakes* mod- 

el punished for mistakes* no consequences to the model* or no film* The boys 
were then given a problem-solving task* the solution of which had been demon- 
strated by the models* Results showed that children who saw the zaodel rewarded 
or the model receive no consequences had learned to solve the problem from ob- 
servation of the model; those who saw the model punished did not perform sig- 
nificantly better than those who had not seen any film* Boys who had received 
early punishment before viewing the film were less likely to deviate from the 
demonstrated response sequence than those who received delayed punishment* 
Children who saw the model punished were also more resistant to deviation* The 
coBd>inatlon of early punishment and observation of a punished model was most 
effective In Inhibiting deviant responses* (25 references) 



284* Walters* Richard H** Thomas* Edward LlewUyn* and Acker* C* William* Enhance- 
ment of punitive btiiavlor by audio-visual displays* Science. 136(3519) :872- 
873* 1962. 

The isqpact of viewing rjL aggressive movie was assessed by presenting male 
hospital attendants with a film of a knife-fight scene or a movie of teen-agers 
engaged In constructive activities* Afterward* both groups of vlev;ers were 
given the opportunity to punish errors on a learning task by administering 
shock to a confederate o£ the experimenters* Results showed that those who 
had seen the fight were much more punitive than the ether group — they punished 
errors more severely with higher levels and intensities of shock* The other 
group showed a decrease in punltlveness as cmqpared with preezperimental levels* 
The Investigators conclude that ejq> 08 ure to scenes of aggression results in a 
significantly greater willingness to inflict pain* This effect may even be 
more pronounced when older children view movies in a natural setting and th en 
have an opportunity to inflict harm on someone else* (6 references) 



' 285. Zojonc* Robert. Some effects of the '‘space” serials. Public Opinion Quarterly* 

f 18:367-374, 1954* 

I This investigator studied children's identification with the heroes of 

radio space dramas and their acceptance of the values espoused by these char- 
i acters* In an esq^orlmental test* groups of children between 10 and 14 years 

old listened to power oriented or friendship— seeking in personal problem aolv- 
f Ing behavior* Results showed that each grovq> overvdielmingly preferred to be 

like the successful character* regardless of whether he was power- or affills- 
tion-orlented* and thought his attributes were attractive* Although these 
effects may not be long-lasting* the implication is that children admire and 
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eoDV bahavioie that ap|.'ars to ba ouccesafiJ. In mass media pres^tatlon©, Ho^ 
ever, tho author does uot belleva that a child will aeloct a aiiccesaful crlmi.* 
ual is a Mdel^ but will eaulate a auccasfiful character only as long the 
<diaracter®s TOluea are not too deviant £rom those already held by the child, 

(3 references) 
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